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SENATE.—The resolution offered yesterday, by Mr. ELLIS, for an | 


inquiry into the expediency of granting to the State of Mississippi a 


quantity of land for the purposes of internal improvement, was consi- 


dered and agreed to. 

Mr. MARCY presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of New 
York, instructing the Senators from that State to use their influence to 
procure the passage of a Jaw placing on the pension list all persons who 
served for three months during the Revolutionary war. 


Mr. HOLMES presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of the 


State of Maine, directing the Senators from that State to vote for a law 


placing all persons who served during the Revolutionary war, on the 
i 


pension list. 

Mr. Clay's Resolution.—On motion of Mr. CLAY, the resolut‘on on 
the subject of the Tariff, submitted by him, was taken up for conside- 
ration. 

Mr. SPRAGUE addressed the Senate at length, in support of the re- 
solution. 

Mr. WILKINS then, after some remarks, submitted the following | 
amendment : | 

Strike out all after the word “ forthwith,”’ and insert the following : 
—‘so far reduced,or altogether abolished, as to bring down the amount 
of the public revenue to a sum sutticient to defray the ordinary expen- 
ditures of the Government, after the payment of the National Debt, as 
proposed in the late Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and with- 
out a view to a surplus revenue, or for distribution—having such re- 
gard as they may deem expedient to such an ultimate equalization of 
duties, as will render them ethcient for the purposes of their imposi- 


- 
uon. ; 
After some remarks from Messre. HAYNE, WILKINS, CLAY, | 
and TAZEWELL— 
Mr. HENDRICKS moved to submit the resolution and amendment. 


to the Committee on Manufactures. 

A debate then ensued, in which Messrs. TAZEWELL, HAYNE, 
CLAY, SMITH, KING, SPRAGUE, FORSYTH, FOOT, DICK- 
ERSON, POINDEXTER, and WEBSTER, took part ; when 

Mr. KING moved to lay the whole subject on the table. 

This motion was lost, by the following vote : 

YEAS—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne. Hill, 
King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Sinith, ‘Tazewell, ‘Troup, 
Tyler, White—17. | 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell. Benton, Buckner, Clay, Clayton. Dallas, Dick- | 
erson, Dudley, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hendricks, Holmes, John-} 
ston, Kane, Knight, Marcy, Prentiss, Robbins, Robinson, Ruggles, Sey-| 
mour, Silshee, Sprague, Tipton, ‘Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, | 
Wilkins—29. | 

Mr. FORSYTH moved to amend the motion, by also instructing the | 
Committee to take into consideration the proposition submitted by Mr. | 
HAYNE, and reported some days since. 

Mr. POINDEXTER also moved that the Committee take into con- | 
sideration the following resolution, submitted by him on the 22d of De-| 
cember last : | 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be instracted to inquire | 
into the expediency of fixing a rate of duties on foreign imports, not to) 
exceed,on any article imported into the United States, more than 20 per | 
centum ad valorem ; and not to reduce the duty, on any article so mn- 
ported, below 10 per centam ad valorem ; and to arrange such duties, | 
having regard to all the great interests of the country, so as to produce 
a nett revenue of not less than fifteen millions of dollars annually. 

“ Resolved, That the said Committee be further instructed to inquire | 
into the expediency giving effect and operation to said system of duties 
on the 30th day of June next.” 

Mr. BIBB also moved that the Committee take into consideration the 
propriety of reducing the price of the public lands. 

To which motion 

Mr.ROBINSON added, further, to instruct the Committee to inquire 
into the expediency of transferring them to the States in which they lie, 
on reasonable terms. 

The several propositions having been accepted by Mr. HENDRICKS 
as modifications of his motion— 

The latter proposition was advocated by Messrs. BIBB, BENTON, 
KANE, ROBINSON, HENDRICKS, WHITE, MOORE, and 
TAZEWELL, and opposed by Messrs. BUCKNER and CLAY ; 
when, 

A division of the question was ordered, on motion of Mr. CLAY ; 
and it was taken first on the motion, with all the modifications, with the 
exception of that of Mr. BIBB, and decided as follows : 

YEAS—Messrs. Bell, Buckuer, Clay, Clayton, Dallas, Dickerson, 
Dudley, Ewing, Frelinghuysen, Foot, Hendricks, Holmes, Johnston, 
Knight, Marey, Prentiss, Robbins, Robison, Ruggles, Seymour, Sils- 
bee, Sprague, Tipton, Tomlinson, Waggaman, Webster, and Wilkins 


— 





wets 

NAYS-Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Ellis, Forsyth,Grandy, Hayne, 
Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Smith, Taze- 
well, Troup, Tyler, and White—19. 

The question on Mr. BIBB’s proposition was then further debated, 
Messrs. BENTON, ROBINSON, and TAZEWELL, supporting, and 
Messrs. CLAY, BUCKNER, and DICKERSON, opposing it. 

The question was then decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Benton, Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dudley, Ellis, For- 
syth, Grundy, Hayne, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, 
Miller, Moore, Poindexter, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, 
Tyler, White, and Wilkins—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dickerson, Ewing, 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Johnston, Knight, Prentiss, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggaman, and 
Webster—20. 

Mr. CLAYTON then submitted a resolution, instructing the Com- 
tuittee to Inquire into the expediency of distributing the public lands, or 
the proceeds of the sales thereof, among the several States, on equita- 
ble principles. 

This resolution lies one day on the table. 

The Senate then adjourned. 








of the resolution offered by Mr. WILDE. 
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HOU SE.—— The Currency.--The House resumed the consideration 


Mr. ALEXANDER proposed an amendment.to strike out the clause 


of the resolution respecting the laying of a duty on Bank notes of small 


denomination, and to provide, in leu thereof, that the notes of State 


Banks, issuing notes under $5, should not be received in payment of 
debts due to the United States. 


¢} 
Lie 


Mr. WILDE expressed his readiness to adopt proposition as an 
addition to his resolution, without striking out the part 1a question. 

Mr. ALEXANDER assented, and the resolution was so modified by 
Mr. WILDE. 

Mr. ROOT addressed the House, on the subject of the Gold Coin- 
age of the country, as compared with the price of bullion, and com- 
mented, in the course of his remarks, on the provisions of the bill con- 
cerning Gold Coins, recently reported from the Select Committee on 
Coins. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, in reference to this subject, observed, that the 
Report of that Committee would be ready shortly for presentation to 
the House. 

Mr. IRVIN moved to strike out of the resolution that 
rects the Committee 
on certain Bank notes ; and was proceeding to state the reasons of his 


part which di- 


motion; when, 


On motion, the House passed to the orders of the day. 





Frmway, Maren 23, I-32. 

SENATE.—Mr. DALLAS presented t sundry 
eizens of Pennsylvania, praying the aid of Congress to euable them 
to construct a bridge across the Susquehanna. Referred tou the Com- 
mittee on Roads and Canals. 

The resolution submitted yesterday, by Mr. CLAY 
the distribution of the public lands, or the proceeds of 
among the several St 
consideration. 

Mr. CLAYTON then addressed the Senate, at length, 
the resolution ; and, when he had concluded, 


— 
VO Memorials irom 


TON. relative to 


( 


in support of 
n support of | dered. 


‘lawful currency, and also in what its debts shall be paid. 





and voice against any encroachment of this Government on their re- 
| rights, he felt bound to protest against the adoption of that part 
of the resolution which proposed to put a slatp on Bank notes, and of 
taxing the notes of the Banks issuing the same. Mr. 8. said. he great- 
ly feared, that, instead of curtailing the powers which this Government 
had assumed, they were to be greatly enlarged. Were they to be told, 
ut this late day, that the States have no right to issue paper money—or 
if they do, that Congress has the power to virtually restrict it, by im- 
posing astainp duty? He agreed with the geutleman from Georgia. 
that the General Government has the right to prescribe what shall be a 
But he con- 
tended that Congress had no right to interfere with the corporations of 
the States. Once (said Mr. 8.) concede this power to be in Congress, 
aud the supremacy of the Bank of the United States is settled. You 
put it in the power of Congress to tax the local Banks of the States: 
they will no doubt put them down, and then this mammoth Bank is to 
be stuck in every town and hamlet in the several States. He therefore 


serve 


moved to stuke from the resolution that point which proposes an inqui- 


to inquire into the expediency of imposing a duty | 


r rity ha rmectie , P ets me } a . a = 
Ri into the expediency of stamping the notes, and taxing them, by 
OCLSTeSS, 


' He ; mcluded by moving to strike out that part of the resolution on 
ihe subject of imposing a stamp duty on Bank bills of low denomina- 


/tion, and a tax upon Banks issuing them. 


the sales thereof, | 
ates, on equitable principles, was taken up for | 
i '—and the main question was ordered. 


i 
Mr. POINDEXTER moved to amend the resolution, by substituting 


the Committee of Roads and Canals, for the Committee on Manufae- 
tures. 

Mr. HAYNE then moved to lay the resolution and amendment on 
the table, believing that its discussion would occupy some cousiderable 
time, and he wished to move to proceed to the consideration of Execu- 
tive business. 

This motion was decided in the affirmative—Yeas 23, Nays 19—as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Brown, Dallas, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hayne, 
Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Miller, Moore, Poin- 
dexter, Robinson, Smith, Tazewell, TiptoufQseup, Tyter, White, and 
W ilkins—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bell, Buckner, Clay, Clayton, Dickerson, Dudley, 
Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Holmes, Johnston, Kmght, Prentiss, Rob- 

ins, Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, and ‘Tomlinson—l¥. 

The Tariff —Mr. WILKINS submited the following resolutions : 

Resolred, That the Secretary of State be requested to report to the 
Senate the laws and commercial regalations of foreigu countries in re- 





lation to duties on imports, and the bounties and other regulations for | 


the encouragement of exports, which in any manuer tend, in their ef- 
fect and operation, to counteract the duties now imposed, by law, on 
their importation into the United States, as far as they may have been 
received at the Department, since the receipt of those published by or- 
der of Congress. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested to report 
to the Senate the present credits on duties on imports, and the expedi- 
ency of providing by law for the gradual reduction thereof, to what ex- 
tent, and at what ume. 

Also, to report on the expediency of making such alterations, in the 
existing laws, as to provide for the assessment of ad valorem duties, ac- 
cording to a valuation of imported articles im the port or place of imper- 
tation. 

And, also,to report whether any,or what, alterations ought to be made 
in the law imposing duties on non-enumerated articles of importation, 
so as effectually to prevent frauds, and the evasion of the payment of 
duties. 

Mr. SMITH submitted the following resolution—which was consi- 
dered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to prepare and 
cause to be printed, a statement. in alphabetical order, of all the articles 
imported into the United States, with the duties imposed thereon, re- 
s ively ; and, also, the articles free of duty. 

Mr. TIPTON, on leave. introduced a bill appropriating $56,000 for 
the repair of the post road between Louisville and St. Louis; which 
was ordered to a second reading. 

HOUSE.—- The Currency.-The consideration of the resolution intro- 
duced by Mr. WILDE, and modified at the suggestion of Mr. ALEX- 
ANDER, was resumed. 

Mr. IRVIN objected to the proposed inquiry as unnecessary,as lead- 
ing to an improper interference with the local currency of the States, 
and as ill-timed, even if proper: for, at this period, any action of the 
House, upon the circulation of the Bank notes of the States, would be 
ill received. He objected, in particular, to the provision of inquiring 
into the expediency of imposing a stamp duty on small notes; he had 
inténded to have moved an amendment to the resolution, but, so deci- 
dedly was he of opinion that the agitation of the subject was in the 
highest degree inexpedient, that he should not do so, but content him- 
self with voting against the proposition altogether. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said, he looked upou the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, (Mr. Wicns) as one fraught with the most baneful 
consequences to the country. He had not attended, perhaps, as he 
ought, to the resolution ; but, if he understood it, it went to restrict the 
States in the exercise of a right which he conceived this Government 
had no right to question—a right which they had exercised peaceably 
from the foundation of the Government. He did not intend to say that 


the States had the legitimate right to issue paper, which would be a 
lawful tender in the payment of debts ; but he would say that they had 
a right to create Banks, and, so far as it concerned creditor and debtor, 
their notes were a good circulating medium. That part of the resola- 
tion which relates to the exchange of coin for bullion, and making gold 
and silver only a tender in payment of debts, he had no objection. But, 
as a friend to State rights; and as one who would always lift his band 








aT. Ut ‘L’ Or ; ‘ . . 
Jair. ve if K LIF i E observ ed. that il Was a mere resolution of inquiry, 

aud it lind already occupied the attention of the House for several davs. 

Ii se u =1¢ li upon either the details or cveneral principles of the proposi- 


|tion, was wholly unnecessary at this stage of it, or at least could lead to 
' no useful action on the part of the House. 


: 3 With a view, therefore, of 
ermmbling them to proceed ilk the busine ss of the morning—or, indeed 
in the business of the day, as the time for considering resolutions had 
nearly expued, [it was almost one o'cloe k 1—he should move the previ- 
ous question ; at the same time observing that he was indifferent whe- 
ther the resolution was adopted or rejected. 

Phe call for the previous question Was sustained—Ayes 70, Noes 50 


Mr. BEARDSLEY asked for the yeas and nays; which were or- 


Mr. HOGAN called for a division of the question. 

Mr. WILDE expressed a wish that the House would rescind the or- 
der for the previous question, im order to allow him an opportunity of 
reply ing to the objections which had been urged aguinst the resolution 
of inquiry. 

‘The hour for considering resolutions having expired,the House pass- 
ed to the order of the day. 

The rule being suspended for the purpose— 

Mr. McCOY moved that, when this House adjourn, it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next; which was agreed to 

The House then, at four o'clock, adjourned. 


. 
. 
-——-— oe — 


Sarunpay, Marcu 24, 1332. 
Neither House of Congress sat to-day. 


| Proceedings continued on page 142 ] 
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EXPOSITION OF THE OPERATION OF THE 
TARIFF SYSTEM, 
On the Woollen Trade of the United States. 





[ COMPILED IN PHILADELPHIA. ] 





In commencing our examination into the Woollen Trade of the U. 
States, we conceive it proper to give a detailed and perspicuous state- 
ment of the actual condition of the most important branches of our fo- 
reign Woollen importatious, and to furnish a tabular view of the opera- 
ion of the existing duties upon the principal fabrics of the Woollen 
Manufacture. 

In the first place, we insert a Table showing the sterling cost, and the 
cost in dollars and cents, of most of the kinds of Cloth now imported 
from Great Britain into the United States—the minimums under which 
they pay duty——their usual width——the amount of duty now paid on 
each running yard, and the rate per centum of this duty on the foreign 
cost of each of the articles enumerated in the Table—the estimated ex- 
pense of importation, (other than the duty,) including premium on ex- 
change, freight, interest, insurance, &c. &c.—the prices at which the 
various articles unst now be sold to nett the importer a profit of 10 per 
centum—the amount of duty, per running yard, which would be paid 
on the articles enumerated, under the respective duties of 25 per cent. 
and 15 per cent. on the foreign cost—together with the prices at which 
they must be sold to nett the importer a profit of 10 per centam under 
these rates of duty. 

By means of this Table every man in the U. States cau ascertain the 
amount of tax he pays, under the existing Tariff, upon every yard of 
Woollen Cloth he consames——and, also, the amount of tax he would 
pay upon the same if the duties on woollen fabrics were reduced to ei- 
ther 25 or 15 per centum. Whoever is acquainted with these facts will 
find no difficulty in estimating the amount of saving which would ac- 
crue to him, as an individual consumer, by a reduction of the duties 
upon woollens to a revenue standard, and can reply most forcibly to the 
allegations of the restrictionists, that the cost of woollen goods has di- 
minished since the adoption of the Restrictive System, by showing how 
much cheaper the protected articles would become if the tax imposed 
upon them, by the present Tariff, were repealed or redaced, and every 
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individual in the nation permitted to bay his clothing wherever and from 
whom he could buy it the cheapest. 

In redycing the sterling money to dollars and cents, and, indeed, in 
all the calculations contained in this Table, we have rejected such frac- 
tional parts as are not taken into account by the importing merchants in 
making their calculations. 

I: will also be perceived, that, in estimating the actual protection en- 
joved by the American manufacturers, we have included, as an item, 
the premium paid by the importing merchant for the bills he remits to 
England in payment for his goods. If the premium be nominally 10 
per centum, we are aware that the manufacturer loses a certain portion 
of this protection, (varying according to the difference in the rate of 
cuty ) by the erronhe ous mode of estimating the value of the pound ster- 


ling pursued at our custom-houses. A pound sterling is there estimat- 


ed (in conformity with the Act of Congress regulating the value of fo- 
reign coin) as being equivalent to 84 44: whereas, if exchange he at 


| } poe rcein.ui pre mtd. 
pay, for £1 st 
ey. Th 


Ol expenses in 


the price Which the importing merchant must 
rling’s worth of goods, is actually S4 =" of our curren- 
s, of course, will make some difference in the whole amount 
dent to the importation of foreign goods ; but, in most 
of the cases mentioned in our table, it will not vary very materiaily the 
amount oi pre tection we have stated the American manufacture r to e@li- 
th the aid of the explanation just given, the requisite cor- 
| 


' :* ; 
rection can il ail instances be apy iff d to the lavies. 


A TABLE, showing the Cost, in sterling and in doliars and cents, at 


par—aiso, Une preseut rate of Duty, and two other rates of Duty , on 
most of the kinds of Woollen Cloth now Imported into the United 
Stotes—together with some other matters connected with the Wool- 


len Tr cle 





acturer, on the various arti 


> per centum on tlie to- 


. 


vy. necessary to be obtaimed, to 


y per ent. on the foreign cost. 


—- — = 


ordinary dress of persons in moderate circumstances, and for the best 
suits of the laboring classes; and we have ascertained that these goods, 
within the last six mouths, have netted the importer a profit of from 20 
lo Zo per centum; and, although burdened with this large profit, a duty 
ranging from 53 to 74 per centum, and 20 per centum expenses of im- 
portation—constituting, altogether, a tax of above 100 per centum—the 
foreign article has sold in preference to every domestic cloth offered for 
sale at the same price. We are informed, by some of the most experi- 
enced woollen dealers, who have made a careful comparison of the Bri- 
tish and American cloths at these prices, that the former are much su- 
perior to the latter, notwithstanding the bounty of 100 per centum by 
which the manufacture of the domestic article is encouraged. The 


borer or mechanic—such goods being retailed, in country places, at pri- 
ces varying from $2 50 to $3 50 per yard. 


We come, next, to the cloths costing from 6s to Gs 8d—or 81 33 to 


under the $1 minimum, and of course sabject to the least duty, are im- 
ported in immense quantities. ‘They are used for coats, great coats, 
The whole supply of American cloth, of this most useful kind, is so 
smal! as to produce bat litle effect upon the market price of the article ; 


unporter’s profit of 20 per centum more. The same cloth which costs 
the English farmer $1 75 per yard, costs the farmer of our Western 


States from $4 to $4 50 per yard. 


der the S2 50 minimum. 
some further observations upon the efiects of the minimum system ge- 
nerally ; but we may at present remark, that the intention of its fram- 
ers, to restrict Importations to near the maximum prices under the seve- 
ral minimums, has not been accomplished 
the maximum sterling cost of goods, of the usual width, under the $1 


o 


minnumum ; about Iss 6d the maximum under the $2 50 minimum: 


ed to articles costing near 18s 6d, its maximum limit, cloths have been 
imported, within six months past, costing as low as 8s, or within Is Sd 
of the minimum next below. 
considerable quantities of cloth are now imvorted into the U. States, 
paying a profit to the importer, which cost from &s 9d to 10s, and which 
are subject to a duty of from 80 to 99 per cent. 





+ centum duty. necessary, in order to nett the 


in Dollars and Cents, of the various kinds of 
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In order to render the Table which we have furnished more intelligi- 
bie to those unacquainted with the practical details of the woollen busi- 
ness, some further remarks will be necessary. It will be borne in mind, 
that 20 per centum is to be added to the foreign cost of any of the arti- 
cles enumerated, over and above the amount of daty charged upon the 
same, in order to estimate the amountof protection which the American 
manufaeturer enjoys. This 20 per centum ts the average expense of 
importation, (exchange being reckoned at 10 per cent. premium.) It 
follows, therefore, that, under even a 45 per centum duty, which is the 
lowest cloth duty levied by the Tariff of 1°28, the American manufac- 

urer actually enjoys a protection of 65 per centum. 

The cloths noted in the Table as costing 2s 6d are drabs, such as are 
used by stage-drivers, water-men, aud other laborers, for great-coats, 


pea-jackets, &c. No article of this kind, so far as our information ex- 


tends. is manufactured m the United States. A large part of these im- 
ported into Philadelphia and New York are designed for the Western 


States ; 


and, after affording the importer, as has been the case for a 


year past, a higher profit than the one specified in our Table, together 
with the country merchant’s profit, are retailed to consumers, in the 
VW esiern States, at 8] 75 to $1 27 per vard—being about three times 
the price which the English laborer has to pay for the same kind of clo- 
thing. The red and grey cloths used in padding the breasts and collars 
Goods 
', States. 


The cloths stated in the Table to cost in England the respective pri- 


of the finer kinds of coats, cost from Is 11d to 2s 6d per yard. 


oO! lies dest siplions, also, are not mh inufactared in the | 


ces of 4s, 4s Od, 5s, and 5s Gd—or && cents, S1, 81 11, and $1 22— 


per yard, are blue. black, and fancy-colored, such as are used for the 


a American pays, for the same, from 36 to 86 50 per yard. Al-- 


though the tax upon these goods is so enormous, large importations of 
them are made; and, with all ihe protection atforded to the domestic ar- 
ticle, we are of opinion that the whole amount of such goods manufac- 


tured in the United States would uot supply the wants of the inhabit- 


tants of one of our principal cities; and the quality of the domestic, 
inoreover, is decidedly inferior to that of the imported article. The ope- 
ration of the existing ‘Tariff, upon these goods, is singularly oppressive 


American mechanic and laborer, residing in the interior, pays, also, for | 
these descriptions of cloth, about three times as much as the English la- | 


$1 45—per yard, which, being the highest priced that can be imported | 
and a variety of other purposes, by a large portion of our fellow-citizens. | 


and the foreign commodity, therefore,is universally consumed, although | 
burdened with duty and expenses amounting to 75 per centum,and the | 


The cloths next described in the Table are those which pay duty un- | 


We shall hereafter take occasion to make | 


6s 9d per running yard is 
now,30 far from importations under the 82 50 minimum being restrict-| 
We have also positively ascertained that | 


Cloths at these prices | 
are used for the finer coats of a large portion of our citizens. The En- | 
glish consumer procures such goods at a retail price of 82 50 per yard | 





and impolitic. It bears hard upon a large class of consumers, and be- 
nefits but a very few manufacturers. 





The cloths described in the Table as costing from 10s 6d to 13s 6d, 
are used extensively ; they are handsome well-finished goods, and con- 
‘stitute «large portion of what are technically called “fine cloths.” The 
rate of duty varies from 60 to 75 per centum, the expenses of importa. 


tion, as before stated, to 20 per centum—making a bounty, in favor of 
the American manufacturer, of from 80 to 95 per centum ; and yet so 


small an amount of such goods is manufactured in the United States, 
as to be scarcely worth notice, nearly the whole supply being derived 
from abroad. 


The cloths desiguated in the Table as costing from 15s Gd to 18s 6d. 


compose nearly all the remainder of the “fine cloths” used in our coun. 
try. They are sold, at wholesale prices, varying from $6 to $8 per yd. 
| Little or no cloth of these descriptions is manufactured in the U. States, 
| Before the passage of the Act of 1°25, a considerable quantity of eloth 
“was imported, which cost the respective prices of 20s, 25s, 278, 30s, 36s, 
38s, and some as high as 40s, per yard ; but the creation of the $4 mi- 
“nium has almost wholly destroyed this branch of our trade. 


The entire annual importation, into the United States, of cloths cost- 
ing higher than 18s Gd, the maximum of the $2 50 minimum, and 
charged under the $4 minimam, does not amount to more than a few 
‘hundred pieces. No American goods, so far as we are informed, are 
made at these prices. 

There are no cloths now imported, which cost higher prices than those 
| which render them chargeable with duty under the $4 minimum. 


To the list we have just given, of fhe various foreign cloths imported 
into the United States, we must add the thin fabrics known under the 
name of pelisse and habit cloths—the former used almost exclusively 


' 


| for women’s wear—the latter for women’s wear and for men’s s 1er 
| for wor \ the latter for women’s wear and for men’s sumu 
clothing. 


These articles are subject to the minimum duties, and the importation 
of them has been lessened by the existing Tariff. 


No sach goods are 
manufactured in the United Stetes, so far as our knowledge extends. 
Woollen table-covers and floor-cloths are also subject to the minimum 
duties, and are articles not manufactared in this country. 
' 
| Having thus furnished a Table applicable to most of the various kinds 
of *‘cloth” imported into this country, it is necessary to make a similar 
| statement with regard to “ cassimere,’ which is known to all consumers 
as a twilled woollen stuff, most generally used for making pantaloons, 
and about 27 or 28 inches in width. Before the passage of the Taritf 
of 182%, large quantities of cassimere were imported, but the minimum 
system increased the cost so much as to cause the entire prohibition of 
most of those of the lower prices. Very few cassimeres are now in- 
: ported, except such as are used by the wealthier classes. 
| Previous to the Law of 1822, twelve or fourteen different kinds of 
‘cassimeres were imported ; at the present time, not one-half of that 
number are brought into the country. In the following Table, calculat- 
‘ed upon the same principles as the one already given in reference to 
‘cloths, we have noted those kinds of cassimere,the importation of which 


; 


_is prohibited by the existing duties. 


A TABLE showing the cost, in Sterling, and in Dollars and Cents—also, the present rate of Duty, and two other rates of Duty—on most 



















































































upon some of these articles exmibits most strikingly the unequal opera- 
tion of our present incongruous Tariff. A figured valencia, for in- 
stance, is composed of worsted and silk, sometimes with the addition 
of a little cotton—and being estimated as a manufacture “ of which 
wool is @ component pagt,” (although strictly speaking worsted and not 


of the kinds of Cassimere now imported into the United States—together with some other matters connected with the subject. 
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Qs..202..2 OO) 4 00min. 281140) 70 BESS E =| 415 50 | 3 19 30 | 2 97 | A very few of finest blues and blacks 
. . are imported at this price. 
Previous to the Tariff of 1828 there was a considerable importation | wool, technically so called, is this component part) it pays minimum 
of various fancy stuffs used for vest-coats, known hy the name of va-| duties of from 45 to 80 per centum—whereas, if the same silk and 
leucias, toilinets, &c., the component materials of which are wool and | worsted had been worked up into another staff without figure, called 
silk, or worsted and silk. These goods are subject to the same mini- | bombazine, it would have been subject to an ad valorem duty of but 
mum valuation as cassimeres,and being of the like widths, are of course | 33 percent. As both these articles are made of similar materials, and 
also subject to the same exorbitant duty on the running yard. In con-| neither of them manufactured in the United States, it is very difficult 
sequence of this enormous impost, the importation of these articles has | to imagine a reason for this difference in duty. 
greatly diminished; and consumers have been forced to find substitutes, | The next article to which we shall refer, is flannel, a well know? 
no such goods being manufactured in the United States. The duty 


| weotien fabric worn by all classes of people, and essential, in such 4 
| climate as that of the United States, to their comfort and health. The 
| following table, and accompanying remarks, explanatory of the effects 
‘of the minimum duties upon the importation of this commodity, We 
have obtained from one of the most respectable importing houses iD 
| Philadelphia. 
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A "TABLE, showing the Duties sine on Flannels, by the Tariff of 
1823. The lowest minimum at which Flannels are estimated to cost, 
by the said law, is 50 cents per square yard ; and on that minimum, 
or, rather, on that assumed cost, a duty of 45 per centum mw charged. 
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The merchants from whom we have derived the preceding table have 
subjoined in substance the following remarks, viz: 

‘he operation of the Taritf of 1-2" has been particularly 
upon flannels, which it is of vast importance that consumers 
obtain at the least possible price, being articles in general use, 
absolute necessity to all classes of society. This etiect cannot be pro- 
duced by the prevention of all foreign competition. which has been 
etlectually obtained by the existing heavy duties, which amount to a 
prohibition of any importation of flannels. 

The advantages thus enjoyed by the domestic manufacturers, must 
enable them to obtain enormous profits; or else, the article can be made 
much lower in England than in this country; and that the latter is the 
fact, is established from actual prices: calculating the sterling at par 


severe 


should 


of exchange, and money is as valuable here as it is there, a flaunel of 


the same quality and width, that the manufacturer there can afford to 
sell at 3 to 9 cents, our manufacturer obtains 20 cents for—such as are 
sold in England at 15 to 16 cents, are sold by our manufacturer at 30 
cents—those at 21 to 22 cents, are here sold for 40 cents—such as cost 
in England 20 cents, our manufacturer can obtain 50 cents for. The 
high prices here arise from a want of foreign competition, which is ex- 
cluded by high duties and the expenses of importation, which, on low 
qualities amount to 150 per cent., on middle qualities to 120 per cent., 
and on finer descriptions to 90 per cent. It will also be perceived, that 
the poorer class of our ciuzens are more heavily taxed than the rich, as 
the coarser flannels pay the most duty. 

Minimum duties aie greatly calculated to deceive those who are not 
practically acquainted with their effects, and we may reasonably sup- 
pose, thi ut the object of this species of valuation, was to ob tain prohibi- 
tory duties, without openly disclosing the actual effects of the existing 
Tariff; for an undisguised demand for duties upon flannels, vary- 
ing from 70 to 136 per ce ut., would most probat ly have been promptly 
refused. The same object, however, has been obtained, by declaring, 
that all flannels which cost in England but 10, 20, 30 or 40 cents, or 
any prices under 50 cents, shall, on their arrival in this country, be as- 
sumed to have cost oUc. the sq. yard, and pay a duty of 45 per ct. thereon. 

We next insert a table and statement in reference to baizes, an ar- 
ticle the importation of which is prohibited by the Tariff of 1828, de- 
rived from the same source as those with respect to flannels. 


A TABLE showing the duties imposed on Baizes, by the Tariff of '28 
The lowest price which Baizes are estimated to cost, by said law, is 
5) cents per square yard ; and on that minimam, or, rather, on that 
assumed cost, a duty of 45 per cent. is charged. 
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In addition to their observations we may remark, that the effect of the 
enormous duty on baizes which were generally used as the linings of the 
low priced worsted plaid cloaks, has been alunost entirely to destroy the 
manufacture of that useful article of clothing, which was made im large 


quantities in our principal cities, and sent from thence into - Western 


States. "The destruction of this branch of manufacture, which used to 
employ a considerable number of poor women, has been entirely ow- 
ing to the high duty on the raw material, and we have been informed 
that ready made cloaks are now wunported, paying the daty of ready 
made clothing, which is 50 per cent. 

W e are informed by the parties before mentioned, that previous to 
the Tariff of 1228, an extensive trade was carried on in the importa- 
tion from England of red and green bocking baizes, which, being ar- 
ticles of more thickness and warmth than flannel, were extensively 
used for men’s, women’s and children’s clothing, and for a variety of 
other purposes. ‘ " 

Baize was an article that had been but little 
American manufacturer, until the protubitory duties | 
centum, caused some etiorts to be made towards its 
have been attended, however, with little effect, 
require 3) cents per y ird 


attended to by the 
if 145 to 22 per 
production. "These 
as our manutacturers 
for an article similar in width and quality to 
one which would cost in England 12 cen 42 cents are demanded tor 
those costing in England 15 cents, and 55 cents for such as are furnish- 
ed in England at22 cents. These high prices have driven the article 
very much out of use, and the enormous protection, whilst it bas op- 
= “d - consumer, has ytelded very wah benefit to the mannfae- 
turer, other articles being substituted tor ma iny of the purposes to which 
baizes were formerly applied. The minimuni duties operate as a com- 
plete prohibition to the importation of baizes, article is taken and 
considered to have cost 50 cents the square vard, ata duty of 45 per 
cent. ad valorem on this valuation, although the actual cost in England 
is only 11 cents, advancing in price according to width and quality ; 
but the best dv not cost in England over 25 cents me runuing yard, 
The American manufacturers make considerable importations of wool- 
len and worsted yarns from Englaned, for making ern as the yarn 
pays only a duty of 334 peg cent. ad valorem. By this employment of 
the foreign spinner in converting foreign wool into yarn, the duty upon 
wool is in some measure evaded, and a considerable saving is eflected 
im the manufac ture of the American bai ze, the duty upon wool being 
equivalent to 75 per centum, whilst, as has been just stated, the duty 
upon yarn is but 334 per cent. ad valorem 

We next subjoin a table in reference to the existing duties upon car- 
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’ 
} 
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peting, an article which may be ranked among the cotmforts, if not 
among the necessaries of civilized life. 


We have derived this table, together with other information, the sub- 
stance of which we are about to detail. from an intelligent merchant 
of Philadelphia, well acqainted with the carpet trade of the United 
States, 

It appears that the Tariff of "28, which raised t} 


e duty npon all 
kinds of carpets in common use from 25 


2 to 40 cents the square yard, 


Cc ARPETI} 


estimated the yarn imported into this count: 
vear 122]. for the manutacture of carpeting 


totally prohibited the importation of all kinds of carpets used by the 
poorer classes, and inposed a most exorbitant duty upon all the mid- 
dling and fine qualities except Turkey and Brussels carpets, whieh 
may be considered as articles of luxury, used only by the most wealthy 
citizens. Persons in moderate circumstances, who used to consume 
the coarser kinds of foreign carpets. have been driven to the necessity 
either of buying finer articles, and these ata greatly enhanced price, or 
using a fabs ‘ic composed of cotton and hemp, which forms a miserable 
substitute for the woollen cloth, or of iving the floors of their houses 
uncovered : 

The duty upon coarse wool is so exorbitant that the domestic mann- 
facturer has been unable, protection of 100 per ceut., to 
furnish any substitute for the lowest priced toreignu carpets, ‘the im port- 
ation of which is prohibited by the existing Tarif. ‘The enormous 
protec tive duties upon the next higher grade of woollen carpets has 

of Philadelphia, of an 


even with a 


eiven rise to a manufacture in the neighborhood 


inferior imitation of the foreign Venetian a - iugram carpeting, which 
furnishes a fair specimen of the effects of the “ forcing system.’ This 
manufactare is principally carried on m sma stablishments, which 
vield verv limited returns to their pontine reer and affoid to mc work- 
men engaged in them no more compensation, upon an average, than 
they would receive as common day laborers upon the aie “works 


We have called the article thus produced a domestic commodity, but 
it has stnall claims to that captivating appellation, masmuch as it is 


nearly all made either from the coarse wool of South America, o: from 
yarn im vorted from England already dyed and prepared for weaving. 
Ve ry litt American woo! enters into the c composition of anv of it, and 
the weaving, which 1s almost exclusively performed by workmen from 
idions countries, is all that a claim to the title of domestic 
goods. The account, therefore, in reference to this article, stands thus: 
The people of the United tates are preve or irom buying che ap car- 
pets by a duty varving from 72 to YU per t., and are compelled to 
pay a gre: at increase of — upon their w hi te cousumipt ion of the 

‘commodity, in order to en ible a small number of persons, most of 
whom are to earn low wages in we ted yam into 
an inferior fabric under the name of carpeting. It is very 
difficult to conceive how the a grower or carpet consumer of the 
—— d States can be ben d by employing the same pe rsons On the 

banks of the Schuylkill in pres due ing an article made out of foreign 
raw materials, which they con!d atiord to sell to the citizens of the 
United States at half its pre sent i if they were working up similar 
materials upon the banks of some English or Scottish river. Some 
manufactories of the finer kinds of in grain carpe ting are also in © pera- 
tion in the Eastern States, which enjoy a protection of from 90 to 110 
per centum, and produce their fabrics principally out of foreign yarn. 

We are informed by the merchant who turnished the table &e. 
reference to carpets, that from the best intorn 
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foreigners. aving 1m pol 


domestic 


WY 
auion he Cc ould ob tain, he 
¥ from England during the 
, to amount to 1000 bales, 
valued at S300,.000. 
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aller paying 


nts. of the different 


+ centum duty, necessary to be ob- 


in Dollars and Ce 


yard, in Dollars and Cents. 
.? ye 


> 


g yard, under a duty of 15 per centnum on the fo- | 


y on the runnin 


# 


ing prices, nnder a 
tained, to nett the lin porter ‘ profit ol 10 per centum., 


British sterling, and 


kinds of Carpeting. 


would be subject under a duty of 25 per cent. on foreign cost. 


must be sold, to nett the hin porter 10) per centum profit, 


the existing duty. 


rices, in Dollars and Cents, at which the different kinds enumerated 
reign cost, 


Duty, on the ranning yard, to which the different kinds enumerated 


Estimated expense of Importation, other than duty. 


Duty. on the rugonin 


List of s 


Cost, in 
7 
| The rate, per centam, of the actual duty on the running yard, 


| Present Dut 











| | Width in Tnches. 
| 
H 
| 


y, necessary, in order 


List of selling prices, under a 15 per centuim dat 


gether, his pre- 


—- 


ent kinds—duty ind cost of importation forming, to 


mium over the foreign artizan. 


to nett the importer a profit of 10 per centuim., 
Actual bounty now enjoyed, by the Am. manufacturer, on the differ- 


Present selling prices of the different kinds, in this country 
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pe ctpret SS €¢. 
Fine Carpeting, . 
2s,or44icts 36 90 | 22 99 


a 


Supe fi. Carp’g, 


Od, or oo cts 40 22 1 14 


Js 


Venet’n Carp’g, 


9s Gd.orbdcts 96 40 72 ' 2 1 14 
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Note 1— All kinds of fine Carpeting, 
present duty, except the very finest 
the duty. 


v enetian Carpeting, ary supertiens locniins Scotch, ond E ‘nglish ¢ 
and highest priced kinds—these not forming more than one-tenth of the kinds and qualities prohibited by 
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(} 95—Prohibited. 
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Still imported, br at only to about one-fourth the 
amount that used to be brought into the coun- 
try before the present Taritt. 

; ; 


erpetintg, are now prohibit ed 7 en 


Note 2—The duty upon the ranning yard, and the square yard, of the Carpeting described in this Table, is the same, the fubric being exactly 


one yard wide. 











Before leaving the consideration of those woollen goods that pay | ticles as are used by the poor. 


duty under an assamed square y 
pled by the Tariff of 122" to woollen cloths. 


pects. ‘The law declares that the duty on manufactures of wool (ex- 


cept certain specified articles,) shall be 45 per cent. ad valorem, that is | 


to say, an article which costs abroad one dollar per square yard, shall 
be subject, on its arrival in the United States, to a duty of 494 cents 
yer square yard ; but the same act further provides, that all articles cost- 
ing more than one dollar the square } 
square yard, shall be deemed to have cost $2 50 the square yard. and 
that the ad valorem duty of 45 per cent. shall be charged upon this 
valuation. An article, for instance, may cost in a foreign country 101 | 
cents the square yard, and this cost may be stated in the invoice of the 
importer, and yet when this invoice is produced to the collector of any 
port in the United States, the law obliges that officer virtually te assert, 
and the merchant to admit, that it cost $2 50 the square yard, and that, 
on this false estimate, and not on the true cost stated in the invoice of 
the latter, the 45 per cent. duty must be charged. Instead. therefore, of 
aying the 45 per cent. ad valorem, the highest duty indicated in the | 
iow, the merchant is obliged, by means of this deceptive valuation, to 
pay 1229 per cent. duty, whilst the people of the United States not: 
engaged in foreign trade might suppose that the present duty upon 
woollens was but 45 per cent. ad valorem. To all consumers not 


versed in custom-house arithmetic the minimum system is deceptive, | | honest importer, and to the officers of the 


inasmuch as it conceals from them the real tax which they pay to Go- | 
vernment upon their woollen clothing. We have before how, that | 


asd aud less than S2 50 the. 


If, then, the projectors of the Tariff of 


yard valuation, it may be proper to | 1828 had made it fairly apparent upon the face of that Act of Congress, 
make a few remarks upon the effects of such false valuation as ap. 
The system of mini- | 
mums, as established by that law, is deceptive in all its parts and as-| 


that some goods were to pay of”, some 70, some 90, and some even 200 
per cent.; that the poor were to be subject to the heavier taxation, and 
that the duty was to be the highest upon many cloths which are either 
not manufactured in the United States, or made in small! quantities, the 
true intent and meaning of the present Tariff could not then have been 
mistaken, and it would have rested with the people of the United 
States to determine, upon a view of the whole case, whether they 
were content to be thus taxed for the benefit of those capitalists actual- 
ly engaged in the woollen manufacture, or of such as might thereafter 
be disposed to adventure in it. But, considering that nine-tenths ot 
the people of the United States are ignorant of the real duties levied 
by the present Tariff, and that none but practical men cen be supposed 
to have accurate knowledge upon the subject, inasmuch as no higher 
rate of duty than 45 per cent. ad valorem is apparent upon the face of 
a law which exacts 200 per cent. duty, we ean fee! no hesitation in 
pronouncing the system of minimum valuation to be a complete de- 
ception upon the people of the United States in reference to the real 
amotunt of duties they are obliged to pay upon their woollen clothing. 
The tendency of minimum valuation is also to produc e direct fraud 
in various ways. It frequently gives rise to false charges abroad, be- 
cause the saving effected by entering goods under a lower minimum 
than that to w hich they ought to belong, i is In many cases immense. It 
encourages direct smuggling. and causes endless vexations to the 
ustoms, known only to those 
It has not answ acolte moreover, the expectations 
They supposed that no woollens could be 


who are the sufferers. 
of its original promoters. 


under the nominal 45 per cent. duty, large quantities of cloths are im- | imported, except such as came just below the maximum limits of the 


ported and sold which are subject to the respective duties of 50, 60, 70, | Various minimums, and of course paid the least possible duty, \ 
per cent. ad valorem. 


30. 90 and 100 per cent., the duty bearing the heaviest upon such ar- 
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The idea was, that a cloth under the 250 minimum, for instance, 


might be imported at as low a foreign cost, perhaps, as two dollars the 
square yard, but uot lower, on account of the rate per cent. of the duty 
increasing as the foreign cost diminishes, and thus, that they would be 
able thereby to exclude altogether foreign cloths cosung between two 
dollars and one dollar the square yard, which would embrace all goods 
charged in England from 7s 6d to 16s or 17s sterling the ranning yard, 
which fabrics form the entire cloth clothing of a large part of the peo- 
ple of the United States. ‘The same object was designed to be etic ted 
in reference to the 33 cents, 50 cents, $1 and $4 minimames. In short, 
the ‘Taril of 1-25 was intended to prohibit totally the unportation of all 


a? . . . . - j e ~~ — 
quanues vf cloth, except those which Came nea the four graat indi 


cated by the four mimimums., . 
Antecedent to the Act of 122%, about 35 different qualities of cloth 
were imported into the United Stat | 
restricliouists expected to shut out cert Lins two-thirds, and probably 
three-fourths of all our Woolen importations, and thereby insure al 
most the entire monopoly of one of the most indispensable articles of 
consumption. They have failed, however, most completely, as a pro- 
tection of 100 per cent. is not found susicrent to force a manutacture 
for which the country is nut yet prepared. The most important de- 
scriptions of cloth whi h were brought into the country beluore the pas- 
BALE of the law of J]=2:, contintc i to be Hnported, though ata greauy 
enhanced cost to the Before that time the highest daty 
levied in the the United States upon cloths was 33 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. Was rv 
rison with the present ¢ 
ot being tau and uniform. it Was eqt i 
ciizen—he paid duty upon the actual, and not upon any assumed, cost 
of his clething—he kuew that he gave to the Government BUS cr 
upon every dollar's worth of cloth he us d, no matter whether he chose 
ty weara fabric costing 7s or 17s—and he had an option as to the man- 
wut paying double duty tor the 


consumer. 


, 7 rt} ryajet : 
Gsreat as Was Uiis impos, i 


xorbit 


iits 


nerin which he wouid be clothed, wi 
privilege. ‘lo deprive consumers of this right, and to compel them to 
wen kinds of foreign cloth, or else to pay a duty varying 
from GO to 100 per cent. on every dyllar’s worth they consumed, Was 


"2 
Jn28 


' . . - 
eta ©) Ol ‘ 


the unjust design of the law o! 
In considering the ¢ thects of ingh duties upon consumers, we musi 
take ito our account the pa fis which the linporter, seer by the piece 


and retailer 


are obliged to charge upon the duty, as well as upon the 
original foreign cost of the articles they vend. Let us take tor examph 
a cloth costing in England &s, or 17> cents. If we add to this the 20 
per cent. for expenses of importation, we shall find that the article costs 
the importel when landed tu the Luited States 212 cents tree of duty. 
Au import s profit of 10 per ce nt. on thits cost brings the articie lo 
$2 23 per yard—add 10 per cent. t » this, jor the protit of the seller by 
the piece, and the result is &2 Sb—add i) per cent. to this for the re 
tailer’s profit, and we find the article furnished to the Consume: a 
$2 81 per yard, the whole amount of profit charged upon the given 
, if, on the contrary, we add the duty 
(which is upwards of 100 per cent. on a cloth costing abroad $1 7>) 
the account stands thus. ‘The importer, betore he can estunate his pro- 
fit. must add to the first cost in England more than 100 per cent. addi- 
wonal cost, which accrues in the shape of duties the moment his goods 
jave cost, clear of duty, S2 12, 
his protit of 10 per 


id of cioth bemg OY cents. 


reach the American shore. So that we 
duty $1 30, whole cost to 
cent. raises the price to $4 5l—a tt percent. for the piece seller's 
protit, the price ts 84 74. Add 10 more lor the retailer's 
profit, and the article ts furnished to consumers at Mo 21 per yard, 
waking the amount of profits Sl LS. Thus we find that without daty, 
the profits of the varnous traders intervening between the manutlac- 
turer and the consumer, if there were no duty, would be OY cents per 
yard, whereas, under the existing Tarntl 1! amounts to 129 cents per yard, 
added to the othe: burdens of the consumer under the 


i | \ 
the importer $3 oY. 
’ 


er cent, 


which mast be 
present onerous syst m. =. 

Having pow given a detailed view of the duties at present levied 
upon the most important articles of ovr woollen importation, and such 
other information as we trust will tend to elucidate the real condition 
of our existing trade in foreign woollens, it remains for us to offer such 
illustrations of the past and present condition of the American woollen 
manufactuies as it ism our power to communicate, Che statistical 
lniormation to be obtained upon this subject is exceedingly vague aud 
unsatisfactory. The relative ameums ot woollen goods made in the 
United States before and since the introduction of the Restrictive Sys- 
tem—the cost of manufacturing the domestic woollen fabrice—the tor- 
mer and the present amounts of the h rus hold manufactures of wool— 
the effects produced by the transfer of a proportion of the woollen 
manafacture from farmers’ families, and trom the small fulling mills 
where it flourished long before the commencement ot the Kestric- 
uve Syatem, to the large protected establishments of latter tunes—these 
avd many other matters necessary complete exhibition of the 
Auieri in in nufacture of wool, we have been desirous fully to inves- 
tigate, but have found it impracticable to obtam any data upon 
which reliauce could be placed. We are, therefore, necessarily com- 
pelled to take such a view of the subject as we are enabled to do from 
the limited means now In OUP possession, 

The att to force the manufacture of woollen cloth in the United 
States by « ,orbitant or prohibitory duties pon the foreign commodity, 
mast appear very unwise to those who ar yacqua nted with the history 
of the cloth manufacture in Enrope. Afier two centuries of untiring 
application to the improvement of their processes, the English were 
nuable fully to compete with the continental artizans in the manufac- 
ture of all descriptions of cloth, until within the last 25 years. Since 
the est tblishment of the manufacture in bugland, it has been prosecuted 
until lately with the most success m the western counties, and not- 
withstandiag the constant efforts of the artizans of the Northern parts 
| the latter have been unable to enter into successful com- 
former in the manufacture of the tiner fabries, until 


lo al 


ipl 


ot tin isian 


petit mi willl 


within a few years past. It requires the greatest skill in dying and 
ihhishning, iN ‘tothe woven fabric all the requisites ofa pertect com- 
modity. and although, so far as the memory of the oldest importers into 
the™American market extends, Yorkshire was strenuously endeavoring 


ts nival the west of England in her modes of finish, it is not until within 
«+ few vears past thatthe cloths of the former would bear a successful 
‘json with those of the latter. At the present time, nearly all the 

for sale in our markets are brought from the Yorkshire 
This change may be attributed to the introduction of 


c titp til 
British ‘ | 


LIAL Lories. 


| . 
ms Lol 


new machinery, to improved modes of dressing, and other cheaper | 
nrocesses of ynanufacture, to an increased subdivision of labor, which | 
h ta rendered the workmen in each branch of the manufacture able to 
perform their labor in the most skilful and perfect manner, and to the 
aggregation im and about the town of Leeds of the most extensive 
cloth manulactories. Ly this local concentration the proprietors are 


evabled to procare raw materials of all descriptions out of the largest 


and most various st 
turally resort m the greatest numbers to the neigh- 
nepal seats of employment. 


operatives, ' 
' 


borhwod eit \ i 
( hanges m wv 


scribed, may always be expected in countries where, free competition 
and however the introduction of improved machinery may dis- 
those whose cap tal Is ¢ mploved in the old pr cesses, the 


. , 1 > 
body of the people benetitted 


great 


are by every change which produces a 


more cheap and more abundant supply of the comforts and conve- 
} ‘ y t lew persons could be found m (,reat Britai . who 
‘i ivocate a high excise upon the cloths of Yorkshire to prevent | 
the s perfect or productive machinery of the west of England from 
gous cof use. or who would think :t an advantoge to the British! 
De compelled to pay an enhanced price for their clothing, in | 
order to enable dear prodnction to sustam a competition with cheaper | 
falter " it non the same principles we would ask how it can pos- 


sity eontribate to the wealth of the great mass of the people of the 


. Rent, ee a levee 1 " “OPE ~ — }. _ mew r . » a 2 . 5 : 
United | ro gh 20. almost double price — a sarge eee the re | dustry of the country is dependent upon the high duties for support, 
| | ‘ " eae , _- ¥ ee te > “") net ” sTyy? us , . . . : 
» cloth they cousume, in order to enable the unproductive c! 4) and would cease with their repeal; whereas the truth is, accordmg to 


s—by the operation of that Jaw the | 


st only moderate in compa- | 
- i 
int rates, but u had the great advantage 


in its operation upon every | 





' woollen clothing of the farmer, his family and laborers. 


wks, and also to obtain with facility the most expert | 


oufacturing pursuits, hke that we have just de-| 


manufactories of New England to maintain a precarious competition 
with the more perfect establishments of Great Britain. It ought always 
tu be borue in mind that the object of all manufacturing is to produce 
cloth in as great an amount as possible. The interest of the consumer 
of the United States, requires that the best, cheapest, and most produc- 
tive processes should be employed, and if, from want of the raw ma- 
terial, or labor, or capital, the erection of manufactories, and the fabri- 
cation of cloth at home will not produce to the American People as 
cheap and abundant a supply as they could procure by the exchange 
of their agricultural products for foreign cloth, the domestic plough is 
certainly a more efficient instrument in the production of cloth than 
the domestic loom, and as free a use shouid be permitted of the one 
implement as of the other. If an exchange of agricultural produce 
directly or indirectly made will bring into the country more yards of 
coh than can he produced at h; me by the employment of the saine 
amount of capital and labor, we can see bo more reason why the peo- 


pie of the Uuited States should be compelled by Act of Congress to 
purchase the dearer fabrics of Massachusetts or Rhode Island, instead 
of obtaining their supplies at a cheaper rate from abroad, than that the 
people of Great Britain should be compelled by act of Parliament to 
hav the cloths of the west of Ene!and in pre ference to the cheaper 
babi of Yorkshire. doth ¢ perations would tend to precisely the 


sume result, name ly, the lessening the supply of clothing in the respec- 
tive countries by means of legislative enactments, 

The etfects of a dense population, an abundant and cheap supply of 
raw materials, labor and facility in procuring the 
best workmen, have, in this country, entered less into our calcula- 
cheapness of manufacturing production than they ought to 


great subdivision o! 
: 


tions of the 
ave d tie’. 

We have vainly attempted, |! means of hot-bed protection, to compen- 
sate for the disadvantages of a sparse population, high price of labor, 
want of skill in our operatives, and want of local concentration of the 
manufectories, and, above all, we have committed an error before un- 
heard of in the manufacturing countries, viz: the imposition of enor- 
mous duties upon raw materials. In England, wool is admitted 
from foreign countries at a duty of abofft 2 cents per pound ; our 
duty upon foreigu wool is, in some instances, above 30 cents per 


\ 
il 


pour 

An enlarged, comprehensive, and dispassionate view of the whole 
subject justifies the assertion, that if it had not been for the introdue- 
tion, in 1216, of the system of forcing manufactures beyond their natu- 
ral increase, they would ere this time have been in a more stable con- 
dition than they now are, and have experienced a stronger and more 
Vigoros, if not so exuberant a growth. Nothing is more pernicious to 
nanufactures, than high duties upon the raw materials they Conusume 5 
aud American manufactures have suffered deeply from this cause al- 
Most the commencement of the Restrictive System. 

As an evidence of the preceding positions, we need only advert to 
the well known fact, that such of our manufactures as have been the 
least f neouraged by cutie s, and TF ive als r¢ yas ed twoa great extent the 
privileges of untaxed raw materials, have uniformly been the most 
prosperous and least affected by change, whilst those which have been 
forced into existence by hich duties and have been obliged to use raw 
materials rendered deat by taxation, have always been subject to the 
ses and fluctuations. 

The numerous manufactures which existed in great abundance in 
and about the city of Philadelphia, iong before the rise of the Ameri- 
can System, may be cited as examples of natural manufactures. We 
may enumerate the various manufactures of iron, tin, copper, brass, 
and pewter; those of wood, such as coaches, carts, ploughs, wheel- 
barro vs, cabinet ware, chairs; leather and its manufactures: umbrel- 
las, &e., the duty on none of wluich has ever been higher than 30 per 
Most of these grew into existence as occupations and invest- 
ments of capital natarally profitable, without the aid of bounties or pro- 
tectiion—on the other hand, those manufactures of cotton and wool 
which have been prematurely forced upon the country by the Tariffs 
of 1=16, “24 and "2", have been subject to the most distressing uncer- 
tainties and fluctuations, and have beea preserved from ruin only by 
the most onerous taxation of the mass of the consumers. 

In using this language, however, in reference to the cotton and wool- 
len manufactures, we wish to be anderstood as having allusion to such 
branches of them only as are, or have been, dependent upon the high 
Taritts for their existence and support; for it must be borne in mind 
that the manufacture of cotton commenced in this country under a5 
per cent. duty—that it steadily progressed, and yielded sufficient pro- 
fits to the mannfactureis to enable them to amass large fortunes under 
a rate of duty never exceeding 1D per centum., and it would unques- 
tionably have continued to progress in such fabrics as were the best 
adapted to our powers of production if the duty had never exceeded 
that amount. 

The same observations will apply with greater force to the Ameri- 
can woollen manufacture. Before the commencement of the present 
century a large manufacture of wocllens existed iu the United States, 
without any protection from duties, or from such only as amounted to 
oper cent. 

It was carried on in farmers’ families, and in small fulling mills 
throughout the country. [Ut was literally a domestic manufacture, and a 
natural one existing independently of extraneous aid. From 1790 to 
‘04, the average annual cost of foreign woollens, brought into the 
United States, including duty and expenses of importation, was about 
74 millions of dollars, the population about 44 millions of persons ; at 
the moderate estimate of 6 dollars per head, this would give an annual 
woollen consumption for the whole United States of 27 millions of 
dollars, only 74 milhons of which being of foreign production, it is 
manifest that a woollen manutacture existed in the United States equal 
to the wants of three-fourths of its whole population, at a period hen 
the duties were alinost nominal. 

In the prosecution of these household manufactures the farmer for- 
merly found a real home market for his wool and his grain. His wife 
and daughters carded and spun the wool, and the little falling mill in 
hus neigborhood wove it, dressed it. and converted it inte linsev, coarse 
cloth. or coarse flannel, which fabrics formed the greater part of the 


ever since 


greatest | 


ceut. 


The fulling mills now generally receive the wool in its raw state, 
and return the farmer a part of it in the shape of cloth, retaining a cer- 
tain proportion as a compensation for the expense of the manufacture. 
In many places, however, household manufactures have fallen into 
disuse, and the proeprictors of the small fulling mills, who carried on 
their business without governmental aid, and without taxing their 
neighbors, have been displaced, and their business absorbed by the 
great establishments which have grown up under the Restrictive Sys- 
tem. Ih these workshops may be found the Sous and daughters of our 
farmers, who, under a natural state of things, would be more profitably, 
more healthfully, and more morally employed, in the pursuits of agri- 
culture, of honsehbold economy, or in household manufactures, The 
| protected establishments with large capitals and exclusive privileges, 
are now engaged in supplying the same class of consumers, which, 
under a Free Trade System, did and would continne still to derive 
their clothing either from the natural sources of domestic supply we 
have indicated, or by an indirect exchange of the produce of the sol 
for the cheap manufactares of Europe. The most extensive and pro- 
fitable manufacture of wool carried on at present in the great Eastern 
establishments, is that of sattinets, a fabric composed of wool, and 
cotton, Which is largely used by farmers, laborers and others, who for- 
merly consumed the prodacts of the household manufactures and of 
| the small mills we have before described. 


oe 


It isa common artifice of the advocates of high duties. to sum up 
the entire amount of the domestic manufactures of the United States. 
asserting that the whole of them owe their existence and continned 
support to the Restrictive System, and by this means to endeavor to 
| alarm the people by the idea that the whole of the manufacturing in- 
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what we have already shown, that most of them had a vigorous exist- 
ence before the enactment of the protective Tariffs, and are now jn- 
jured and stinted in their real growth and prosperity, by the high duties 
on raw materials and the mcreased expense of living to which all ar- 
tizans engaged in manufactures are sabject, in consequence of the fo- 
reign articles they consume being so enormously taxed. We have 
shown, in particular, that the woollen manufacture did not take its rise 
in this country under the Protective System (so called,) and we think jt 
demotistrable that it would at the present ime have been upon a better 
footing than it pow is, if it had not been for the ill-advised efforts of its 
professed friends. If the importation of wool, oil, dye-stuffs, machinery, 
c&c. had been free. such branches of the coarser manufacture would 
have been fist undertaken as required the largest amount of the raw 
material and the least skill in production, such indeed as approached 
the nearest to the household manufactures. Gradual additions would 
have been made to these by sagacious practical men, of such other ar- 
ticles requiring better processes of manufacture as appeared likely to 
yield a fair average return of profit upon the capital imvested in their 
production. 

Instead, however, of this natural and certain progress, exaggerated 
estimates of the profits of the woollen manufacture, the temporary 
success of the few who were engaged in it during the war, when a de- 
preciated currency gave a fictitious money value to all commodities, 
and the expected results of the high duty system which was beginning 
to hold forth its specious promises, induced some individuals as early 
as 1836 and I817 to attempt the finer branches of the cloth manufac. 
ture, to the conduct of which they brought neither the requisite skill, 
machinery, nor cheapness of labor. Great promises were then held 
out that, with a temporary protection for a few vears, the domestic 
would rival the foreign commodity in excellence and cheapness, and 
even supplant it in our markets. And in order to reconcile the people 
to a duty of 25 per centum, which at that time was considered an ex. 
orbitant impost, the Act of 1516 provided that after the expiration of three 
years this temporary protection should be reduced to 20 per cent. Be. 
fore that period, however, these promises were found to be fallacious, 
some of the woollen manufactories were languishing or abandoned. 
that part of the Act of 1516 contemplating a prospective reduction of 
the duty was postponed for seven years longer, and, in 1°24, two years 
before the expiration of this period, the woollen manufacturers were 
clamorons for still further protection. ‘They obtained a duty of 33 per 
cent. ad valorem, which, added to the expenses of importation, gave 
them a bounty of 56 percent. New and rash investments of capital 
were made in consequence of this increased stimulus, and new pro- 
mises of greater cheapness of the protected commodity were held 
forth to consumers to reconcile them to the increased tax im posed 
upon their clothing. In due time these promises proved fallacious, a 
revulsion ensued, great losses were alleged to be sustained in carrying 
on manufacturing operations, and, in 1°27, those who ere that time 
were to have taken possession of the whole American market under 
the temporary 25 per cent. daty of the Act of 12°16, were found meet- 
ing in Convention at Harrisburg, lamenting the injury the conntry was 
sustaining by the importation of cheap foreign goods, and calling ppon 
the consumer to suffer them to raise the duties upon woollens from 33 
per cent. ad valorem to a range of duties varying from 45 to 225 per 
cent. In 1825, they obtained the existing Tariff, and now, 15 years 
after the commencement of the Protective System, we find many of 
them ready for a further increase of duty. Instead of supplying ‘the 
whole consumption of the country, it is a well known fact, that mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of cloths are annually imported under an ave- 
rage duty and expense of from 80 to 9) per cent., and though burdened 
with this enormous taxation, they find no successful rivals in the do- 
mestic commodity. 

A foolish ambition to emulate the most skilfal manufacturing nation 
in one of its most difficult fabrics—a false estimate of the requisites for 
its successful prosecution, and the spirit of speculation engendered 
by the *‘ forcing system,’ have induced several attempts to manufac- 
ture in the United States the finer descriptions of woollen cloths, most 
of which have proved abortive, the individuals engaged in them be- 
coming bankrupt, and sinking the large amount of capital ventured in 
the speculation. The celebrated manufactory of cloth at Steubenville, 
Ohio, after the expenditure of large sums in vain endeavors to render 
it profitable, has recently been sold, with all its machinery, for a nomi- 
nal price, its proprietors having been ruined ; a similar fate, we are in- 
formed, has overtaken a well known manufactory of the same article 
in the neighborhood of Boston, and there are now fewer fine cloths 
manufactured in the United States than there were before the passage 
of the Tariff of 1-2. 

Upon a dispassionate view of the present condition of the American 
cloth manufacture, we are convinced; and we believe that we are sus- 
tained in the opinion by the most intelligent mannfactarers themselves, 
that the true interests both of the producers and consumers of cloth. 
would be promoted by an abolition of the system of minimums, and a 
return to a revenue standard of duty, together with the admission into 
the United States at a low duty, of wool, indigo, oil, machinery, and all 
other articles used in the manufacturing processes, . 

It is believed that such a relaxation of the restrictive system, judicions- 
ly effected, would place our woollen manufacture upon a natural and 
secure basis, and would afferd to all consumers a cheap and abundant 
supply of woollen clothing. 

Before closing our examination of the woollen trade of the United 
States, it will be necessary to notice some recent statements of the 
manufacturers, which are designed to show that they do not actually 
enjoy the protection which the existing Tariff nomimally affords them, 
in consequence of fraudulent evasions of the daties by dishonest im- 
porters. 

It is alleged, that during the last year, a very large amount of cloths 
was brought into the port of New York, charged at 6s 8d to 6s 9d, and, 
of course, subject to a duty of 67 cents per yard, under the dollar mini- 
mum, which were really worth in England from & to 9 shillings, and 
ought, therefore, if fairly invoiced, to have paul a duty of S1 70 per 
yard, under the $2 50 minimum. It is said, that the quantity of goods 
thus imported has been so great as to reduce the actual duty upon a 
large part of our cloth importations to 25 per cent., thereby depriving 
the domestic manufacturer of his protection, and rendering it almost 
impossible for the merchant who enters his goods at far prices, and 
honestly pays the daties, to continue his importations. Many mer- 
chants, it 1s alleged, have, in consequence, relinquished the importation 
of those descriptions of cloths which have been thus fraudulently en- 
tered. , 

In proof of these allegations, it is said, that. in six months. 2.400 
pieces of cloth, undercharged in the manner before mentioned. were 
detected at the New York Custom-house, the difference upon which, at 
the true and false estimate of cost, amounted to 48,000 dollars. 

We may further observe, that the complaints of fraudulent entries 
are almost exclusively directed against the importers into New York, it 
being admitted that, in the other ports of the United States, very few 
evasions of the duties have been attempted. In examining into the 
truth of these allegations, it is manifest, that in order to produce such a 
state of the woollen market as has just been described, we must stip 
pose that the cloths fraudulently invoiced under the dollar minimum. 
which ought to have been charged under the $2 50 minimum, have 
been actually sold ut prices so mnch less than those at which they ought 
to have been vended if they had paid the lawful duty, as to reduce the 
value of all cloths in our markets which cost from 9s to 10s in England, 
to so low a point, as to render it impossible for honest importers to bring 
such goods into the country, pay the regular duty, and sell them to a 
profit. It will also be conceded, that the largest importations of cloths 
being made into New York, the price there must regulate the value of 
similar goods in all the other markets of the United States. From the 
testimony of merchants, upon whose veracity every reliance can be 
placed, we are enabled to prove that many of the allegations, to which 
we have adverted, cannot possibly be true. Considerable importations 





were made into Philadelphia, during the past year, of cloths invoiced 
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at prices varying from &s 9d to 10s 3d, which were regularly entered | wool and yarn have increased the aggregate on hand far beyond the ac- 
2 50 minimum, and honestly paid the whole impost charge- | tual wants of the manufacturers, and a very large quantity of the wool 


ynder the $2 


able by law upon such cloths, being a duty of from 50 to 90 per cent. | we 


ypen their first cost; and these goods the importers have sold at a rea- | t 
<onable profit in competition with similar goods brought from New | 
York. Now, it is impossible that the merchants of Philadelphia could | 


cell goods, 


afford to sell them at who paid bat 25 per cent. duty. 
fied, therefore, from this fact alone, in asserting that the amount of| 


fraudulent importations into New York has not been so great as ma-) ‘ 
terially to affect the prices of the general cloth market of the United « 


States. | induced many farmers to forsake the agricultural pursuits in which they 

The manufacturers themselves strongly corroborate this assertion, and | were engage d, and to become the proprietors of large flocks of sheep 
contradict their own assumptions by the admission that, in other perts, | Speculation has ensued, the prices both of tl e sheep and of their fleeces 
there has been little or no frand; and in New York, after a close scru- | have greatly increased, and the beneficent etlects of the high duty sys- 
| tem have been extravagantly lauded. 
to discover bat 2.400 pieces of cloth invoiced under the dollar mini- | has taken place; the ability of the manufeeturers to purchase wool has 


uny for a period of six months, the officers of the customs were able 
mam, Which ought to have been entered under the S2 50 minimum, | 
the dillerence between the real and fraudulent duty upon w hich amount- | 
ed to but $48,000. | . 
Inasmuch, moreover, as these goods were raised by the appraisers to 


their proper valuation, they must have paid the regular duty, and no ad- ed at so much trouble and expenss 


vantage, therefore, could have accrued to the importers from their at- 
tempts to defraud the revenue. 

It would thus appear, that the allegation of the manufacturers that 
their protection has been lessened from “Vor (0 to 25 percent. by evasions | 
of the Tariff, is not only against the direct testimony of the importers of 
Philadelphia, but is also unsupported by the evidence they have them- 
selves produced to sustain it. 

There is, however, still another unanswerable refutation of the posi- 
tion assumed by the mannfacturers, which seems to have escaped their 
notice. They will not, we suppose, pretend to allege that there are no 
cloths made in England which are worth from 6s to 6s &d, at an honest 
valuation, nor will they assert that such goods as these are not lawfully 
to be entered at our custom-house under the dollar minimum. Now, 
the fact is notorious to every man conversant with the cloth business, 
that very large importations have been made, and are continually mak- 
ing, into most of the ports of the United States, of cloths costing from 
§s to 6s Bd, which have been honestly charged at these prices; and it is 
equally notorious, that these goods (beyond controversy entered at their 
true value) have been constantly selling, within twelve months past, at 
a large profit to the importer. These goods pay duties varying from 
45 to 50V per cent., which, with the expenses of importation, give the 
American manufacturers of similar articles a protection of from 69 to 
Hlow, we would ask, can these facts be reconciled with 
the assertion that the actual protection enjoyed by the domestic manu- 
facturer of woollens is, by fraud, reduced to 25 per cent. ? 

Again, we are informed that considerable quantities of cloths have 
been imported under the dollar minimum which cost in England as low 
as from 4s to 4s Gd per yard, which, of course, are subject to duties of 
from 65 to 74 per cent. We have ascertained that these goods have 
been sold to a large profit, and in preference to all American cloths of- 
fered in competition with them, although burdened with daty and ex- 
penses amounting on an average to about 5 per cent. 

That some cloths, however, have been brought into the country under 

a false valuation, and have therefore paid less than the legal duty, and 
that many more have found their way into the United States without 
ying any duty whatever, we do not doubt; but we trust that it has 
aa demonstrated that the aggregate amount of such importation has 
hitherto been so small as to produce but little effect upon the protec- 
tion enjoyed by the American manufacturer, by the undeniable fact, 
that the honest wnporter has, at all times, been able to sell his goods at 
a fair profit. 

How long the honesty of the American People may hold out ander 
the monstrous temptation to illicit commerce, which the present Tariff 
presents, cannot with certainty be predicted. The effects of igh du- 
ties and unjust monopolies in all other countries have uniformly been to 
engender fraud, and to demoralize the people. and it is presuming too 
much to expect that like causes will not, in this country, sooner or later, 
produce like effects. The next assertion of the manufactarers which 
we shall notice is the following, viz: that the American woollen manu- 
facturer is deprived of a part of the protection he is supposed to enjoy 
under the present Tariff, by the high duty levied upon the raw material 
which composes the fabric he manufactures. 

It has even been alleged that the etfect of this duty (joined to fraudu- 
lent importations) las Leen so great as to reduce the real protection af- 
forded to domestic woollens to less than 25 per cent. There can be no 
question that high duties upon raw materials are always injurious to 
manufactures, by enhancing the cost of prodaction of all the commodi- 
ties of which these raw materials form part; we, therefore, freely grant 
that the American woollen manufacture would be more profitable than 
it now is, if Congress would permit the importation of foreign wool du- 
ty free, and, at the same time, continue the present exorbitant inmposts 
npon the manufactured cloth. Bat it must be remembered that the du- 
ty upon wool forms no less a part of the great ‘American System,” 
than the duty upon cloth, that it was only by a coalition wits the wool 
grower upon a promise of reciprocal advantage, that the manufacturer 
was enabled to obtain the high duty upon foreign cloth, and that it mat- 
ters but little to the consumer, who is thereby taxed 90 per cent. upon 
his clothing, whether this union of supposed interest operates equally or 
unequally upon the parties who formed it. He feels that dis burdens 
are not lightened, whatever may be their joint or individual gains, or 
whether their business yields them less profit than the other occupations | 
of capital and labor. 

We think, however, that the wool growers have just cause to com- 
plain that the manufacturers have not been true to the actual or implied 
engagements which they formed in I@2s. It is well known that it was 
by the assistance of the agriculturists, and by their assistance alone, 
that the woollen manufacturers obtained the enactment of the present 
Tariff. But no sooner had the law taken effect, than the latter imme- 
diately devised measures to take from the former their share of its ex- 
pected benefits. By means of combined efforts, or of individual exer- 
lions, immense amounts of foreign wool have been brought into the 
United States within the last two years, and the manufacturers, not 
content even with this palpable violation of the spirit of the American 
System, have had recourse to other measures still more prejudicial to 
the rights and interests of the wool grower. ‘They discovered that, by 
importing woollen yarn, which is admitted into this country at a duty of 
J3 per cent., whilst the duty upon raw wool is 4 cents per Ib., and 50 
per cent. on the valuation, they could not only procure foreign wool in 
this shape upon lower terms than they could obtain either the American 
or the foreign wool in its raw state, but that, by thus importing it, they 
could thereby avail themselves of the cheapness of English spinning, 
and the superior cheapness and excellency of the English dyes, whilst, 
under the provisions of our ill-arranged Tariff, they would be permitted 
to exactas high a price from the consumer, for this semi foreign fabric, 
as though it were really a commodity of domestic origin. 

Before the passage of the Tariff of IS2=, the farmers were promised 
great benefits from its enactment. It was to give new stimulus to agri- 
caltural pursuits, and to open a great additional market for American 
wool. How, we would ask, have these promises been realized? Dur- 
ing the early part of the past year, a brisk demand for American woo] 
has, no doubt, existed in the interior of the wool growing States: but 
itis no less a truth that a large part of this demand has been occasion- 
ed by the operation of that speculative mania which the progress of our 
Restrictive System has so often engendered. 

Agents for the wool staplers of our commercial cities have been tra- 
Versing the country, over-bidding each other, creating inordinate hopes 
amongst the farmers, and bringing a large part of the woollen crop of 
the United States into the warehouses of our seaports. This wool, 
having been purchased at exorbitant rates, has necessarily been held 


and is offered for sale ata prodigious reduction in price. 


to a profit, which paid 90 per cent. duty, whilst similar arti- | months past, amounts to about 25 per cent., and the article is dull at tts 
cles were Offered for sale in New York at prices such as those could | present nominal prices, the market bemg giutted, and few sales taking 
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The wool market is now undergoing a process of reaction similar to 
this we have described. The wo staplers L some of the farmers, 
have large stocks of old wool on ha afew months, the new 
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have just alluded to as having been purchased at high prices from 
he farmers of the interior. now remams tn the hands of the speculators, 


The fall in the price of wool, which has taken place within six 
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A state of things very similar to this has oceurred after every increase 
if duty on woollens since the Tariff of 1816. Exaggerated estimates |t 
f the wants of the manufacturers, and the consumption of wool, have |] 





In due time, however, a reaction | 
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crop will be for sale, when a further dee! 
and the result of the whole matter will is } always hitherto 
been, that the hopes of the farmer will be destroved, and he will again 
learn from experience that whil sumer under the | 
Restrictive System are certain and constant, the benefits he reaps from | 
it are fugitive or unreal. 
With all the advantages afforded by the existing Tariff, with the pri- | 


vilege of unporting foreign varn, and the high duty upon foreign cloth, | 
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the American manulacture of broadcloth is in 4 situation by no means sa- 
tisfactory to those who are engaged in it. Suggestions have already 
been made that the present daties are too low to afiord fall protection, | 
and that nothing but an entire prohil of foreign cloths will enable | 
the domestic \s one step towards | 


the accomplishment of this object, a plan of the Harrisburg Convention | 


niion 
manufacture to floarish and increase 
This plan proposes, ander the spe- 
cious plea of rendering frauds at the custom-house impracticable, to de- 
strov the one dollar minimam. or, in other words, to cause all cloths 
which are invoiced higher than 50 cents the square yard, to be valued 
as though they cost $2 5) the square yard, and this valuation, to 
be further subject to the duty of 45 per cent. ad valorem 
An acquiescence in this demand would impose a daty upon the cloth 
clothing of the United States, which would. in some 
amount lou! ' even treble 
the ePXISting duty upon some of the most impor int dese riptions of cloth ; 
which would, int part of our importa- 
tion of foreign woollens. and give a protection of 
from one to two hundred per cent., in order to enable them successfully 
to conduct their manufacture, the entire monopoly of the greater part 
of our cloth clothing. 
The futility of the 
practical 


of 1"27 has lately been revived. 
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to those who require 


present minimum system being so obvious to all 
ave advised its re peal, and the sub- 
ve obrected to this modifi- 
ould uncer an 
equalization of the iupost upon all dese riptionus ¢ f cloth. would be so 
high as to amount to a total prohibition of ali foreign importations—a 
measure for which it was not supposed the people of the United States 
were generally prepared. 
From these discuasions of the friends of restriction, we draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions, which strongly corroborate many of the positions we 
have attempted to sustain throughout this * Exposition.” 


i men, some resirictionisis | 
stitution of ad valorem duties; but others bh 


cation, allegmg that the rate of duty thev require, 


Ist. That the present minimum system was intended to conceal, and 
does conceal, from consumers, the actual amount of duties imposed 
upon woollens. bv the existing "Taritt. 

2d. That the higher rates of duty at present levied were originally de- 
signed to be prohibitory of foreign cloth importations. 

od. That there actually now exists, amongst some of the woollen ma- 
nufacturers, a disposition stll further to increase the burdens upon con- 
sumers, by additional imposts upon foreign woollens, the present Tantt 
being found inaquate to afford them the protection they desire. 

Whilst a spirit of dissatisfaction with the present aspect of the Ame- 
rican woollen manufacture, and an increasing jealousy of foreign com- 
petition is evinced by many of those engaged in its prosecution, and 
whilst the opinion is expressed, by merchants engaged in the domestic 
trade, that either the American manufacturers must greatly improve the 
quality of their cloths, the English fabrics be excluded from our mar- 
kets, or the manufacture of many descriptions of American cloth be to- 
tally abandoned, the addresses of the manufacturers. in their associated 
capacities, continually proclaim that our markets are supplied with 
American cloths of equal quality with the foreign febries of similar pri- 
ces, and that, in a short time, under favor of the high duties, the do- 
mestic will entirely supplant the foreign cloth, and be produced at as 
low cost as the latter commodity. We have before remarked that these 
are but the unfulfilled promises of 1816. Their constant repetition is 
neither candid nor ingenuous. Few practical men can be unacquaint- 
ed with the fact that there are no woollen fabries, of American manu- 
facture, which are as cheap as similar articles in Great Britam : and we 
further aver, that they can never be made as cheaply under our present 
system of restrictions. With a high duty upon wool, and indigo, and 
oil, and iron for the manufacture of machinery, and with heavy imposts 
upon the clothing and many other necessaries consumed by our opera- 
tives, we cannot expect to compete with the cheapness of labor and of 
raw materials in Great Britam. An increase of domestic competition 
may reduce the prices of the domestic fabries down to the absolute cost 
of production, but it can effect no more: and, while the domestic cost 
of production coutinnes greater than the foreign, added to the expenses 
of bringing the foreign article into the country, the diflerence will re- 
main to be a permanent tax, paid by consumers, for the benefit of the 
domestic manufacturer. 

We again repeat the opinion we have already expressed, that a sub- 
stantial and secure foundation can be alone laid for these, as well as for 
all other branches of manufacture, in the United States, by cheap raw 
materials, by cheap means of living, by an equalization of all duties 


capital in such manufacturing operations as may be dictated by imdivi- 
dual enterprize and sagacity. 

In bringing this ‘ Exposition’ to a close, we may sum up our desires, 
with respect to the woollen trade of the United States, in a few words : 
lst. that the whole system of assumed minimum valuations shonld be 
repealed : 2dly, that the duties upon manufactnres of wool should be 
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| Road Company,” at 


upon foreign commodities and by a gradual and cautions investment of 








An Editor's Levee.-—We publish to-day, under this head, a 
lighly sensible and significative article, from the Bradford Set- 
ler ; which, to be fully enjoyed by the reader, should be fol- 
owed by a perusal of the article which immediately follows it. 


——————— EE ee 


The Village Record publishes a letter from a gentleman at 


| Washington, dated 9th March, from which the fullowing pas- 
sage is extracted : 


“ The Tariff has not yet been fairly before the House. When it does 


come, every possible effort will be made, every nerve essayed, by the 
South, to precure sach a modification, or rather such a total repeal, as 
would bring destruction upon the Western, Middle, and Northern 
States, 


suicid il Holey. 


Wer, therefore, cannot, WILL Not, yield our assent to such a 
The times, whilst they call for the exercise of great 


tion, call equally loud for decision and firmness of purpose in sus 


taining the settled ponicy of the Government,even at the hazard of the 
AWFUL alternative with which we are meuaced.”’ 





The American System vs. Rail-Roads.—A writer in the Pe- 
tersburg ‘Times, alluding to the cost of rail-road iron imported 
for the use of the Pennsylvania rail-roads, states, that 150 tons 
had been imported into Petersburg, by the ** Petersburg Rail- 
$2 254 per ton less than $48 944, the cost 


of that imported into Pennsylvania, being only $46 65 per ton. 


If it had not been for the duty of 274 per centum ad valorem 
upon this iron, its cost would not have exceeded $40 per ton. 
Common bar iron could be imported, were it not for the duty. 


at S30 per ton. 





The American Tariff is extremely popular, in England, 
amongst the manufacturers of iron. One of them wrote, not 
long since, to a Free Trade friend of ours, that he was doing 
the British a great injury by advocating a reduction of the duty 
on iron. By the high duty on bar iron, and the low daty on 
hardware, the encouragement of British industry is eminently 
promoted. A great part of the hardware which is now import- 
ed from England, would be manufactured in this country, if 
raw iron was as cheap as it would be if the American black- 
smith was not protected out of his rights by a duty of $37 upon 
a ton of iron which is worth but $22 40 in England. 


a 
The Tariff-men say that manufactures cannot thrive with- 
out legislative protection. ‘This assertion is clearly disproved 
by the following article, which we have copied from one of our 
It proves, if true, that manufactures can 
sometimes grow up in the natural way : 

‘‘A bed of ‘fine steel ore’ has been discovered in Duane, Franklin 
ve fy New York—said to be superior to the best English blistered 
steel. 


We shall next expect to hear of the discovery of beds of 
broadcloth: and hardware. 


exchange papers. 


The people of the town of York, in Pennsylvania, were so 
rejoiced at the passage of the bill to incorporate the York and 
Maryland-line Rail-Road Company, that they rang the bells, 
iiluminated the town, and got up a procession, in commemo- 
ration of the event: and all this because they are allowed to 
have access to a forergn market out of the State, as well as to 
a domestic one within it. Now, is it not a litde strange, that 
these same Yorkers cannot see that a foreign market, in addi- 
tion to a domestic market, to sell and buy in, would operate 
upon the prosperity of the whole country, as this double mar- 
ket must operate upon York County? Did they read the me- 
morial of the Philadelphia Councils to the Legislature, praying 
that the Yorkers might be allowed to have but one market—in 
which they explicitly set forth that it would be inconsistent in 
a Legislature, which was unanimous in favor of the American 
System, to violate the protecting principle in reference to the 
Rail-Road in question? Fie on it——fie on it. Unless the 
Yorkers come out in support of Free Trade, we shall think 
they are no better than the Philadelphians, whose selfishness, 
in this transaction, we have frequently inveighed against,whilst 
not another paper in the city could be found to utter an inde- 
pendent sentiment in relation to it. 


An Eastern paper lately published an article, in which it 
was strongly insisted that the Union was in danger from the 
course pursued by the manufacturers of the North, and an ur- 
gent appeal was made to the Democratic Party of the Middle 
and Nofthern States, to prevent this calamity, by manifesting 
a spirit of conciliation towards the South. One of the argu- 
ments employed on the oceasion, was, that, if the Southern 
States were driven off from the Confederacy, the Democratic 
Party at the North would be swallowed up by their opponents, 
and left forever in a hopeless minority. As a New England ar- 





reduced to a revenue standard, all articles being sabject only to such 
general and equal duties as 1 may be found necessary to levy upon the 
other imports of the country : and, lastly, that all raw materials nsed in 
the woollen manufacture should be admitted into the United States at 
low rates of duty. 





From the Marietia Republican. 


Vree Trape.—We have received several numbers of “An Exposition 
of Evidence in support of the Memorial to Congress, setting forth the 
evils of the existing Tariff of duties.” &c. We have given the numbers 
a cursory perusal, and have been struck with the soundness of the 


of these numbers will not permit us to publish them, though we sin- 
cerely wish they could be put into the hands of every man. We shall 
get them bound after they all arrive, when they will be open for the 
inspection of any who may wish to investigate the subject. 





at high prices, while, in the meantime, the large importations of foreign 


thor (Mr. Lee) has our thanks for his favor. 


reasoning, and the happy manner in which it is enforced. The length | 


The an- 


cument, it is not a bad one. The Southern States have ai- 
| ways been democratic ; and, if we look back te the past his- 
tory of this Government, we will find, that, without their aid, 
| the Democratic Party would never have been able to stand 
their ground. If, therefore, this party at the North know not how 
to value such allies, they deserve all the consequences of their 
folly ; and, if they will not secure friends whilst they have it 
in their power to do so, nobody will pity them when they cry 
for help, from the gulph of Consolidation, which has now its 
| jaws yawning open for their reception. 
| Messrs. Carey & Hart have just published a small volume, 


entitled “*A Whisper to a New!y-Married Pair—from a Widow- 
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ed Wife.”’ Also, another, denominated “A Catechism of Facts,or 


plain and simple Rules respecting the Nature, Treatment, and 
Prevention, of the Cholera—by A. B. Granville, M. D. &c.” 
The first contains some very judicious advice to man and wife, 
and the latter some information on the subject of the prevail- 
ing malady iu Europe, which may be desirable for those who 
anticipate its introduction into this country. 





The great length of the document on the Woollen Trade, 
published to-day, which we were unwilling to divide, prevents 
us from calling the attention of the reader to some of the most 
striking passages. We recommend, however, its entire peru- 
sal, asa paper of the most important character. It exposes, 
in a practical, intelligible, and conclusive manner, the injustice 
and oppression of a system, which, in cold weather, is design- 
ed to warm the rich and freeze the poor ; and we have no he- 
sitation in saying that no disinterested man can attentively read 
it without being conviueed that the present tariff on woollens 
is the most absurd and wicked measure that was ever devised 


under a Government where the interests of the great body of 


the people were the basis of its institution. 





Mr. Webster and the Tariff. It was stated, in one of the 
episties written by some one of the numerous corps known as 
“ Washington letter-writers,” that, whilst Mr. Clay was deli- 
vering his first speech in favor of the Am. System, * against 





the British Colonial System,” Mr. Webster was seated near 
him, listening most attentively, and ever and anon giving the 
orator a significant nod of approbation. This statement, how- 
ever, we have since scen denied, that gentleman having, as it 
is said, been absent from the Senate Chamber during the delli- 
very of the speech. 

We have it, from a gentleman of high respectability, in New 
York, that, some years ago, Mr. Webster told him that it was 
his intention to take up the science of Political Economy, in 
order to become complete master of it. That he accomplished 
his design, was most incontrovertibly proved by his speech in 
the House of Representatives, in answer to Mr. Clay, in 1824, 
which literally annihilated the arguments of the Hon. Speaker. 
‘That Mr. Webster, if he favors the Senate with his views, will 
make as good a speech on the other side, we do not think. It 
is not easy for a man to argue against the convictions of his 
own mind, and what he knows to be the truth; and hence Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Everett would both make a poor figure in 


advocating the American System. 


— 

The American reader, who desires to become acquainted 
with the true nature of the Government under which he lives, 
is referred to the essay of * Sulpicius,” on our 7th page. The 
testimony of Judge Wilson, in his support, cannot but be re- 
garded, in Pennsylvania, where that distinguished jurist was 
so well known, as of the highest authority. 


The Anti-Support-of-Government Party.—A valuable corres- 
pondent has suggested to us the propriety of denominating the 
Tariff Party The Anti-Support-of-Government Party. The rea- 
sons he gives for this title, are of the most conclusive charac- 
ter, as will be shown. 

[fe says, that a true and honest Tarifl-man cannot, consist- 
ently with bis principles, consume any foreigu commodities, if 
domestic ones of the same kind are to be had. He therefore 
takes it for granted, that all who are clamorous for the protec- 
tion of home industry, must necessarily wear domestic cotton 
and woo!'en cloths, eat Louisiana sugar, use American iron, Xc.: 
for he cannot imagine that people can be so much of traitors to 
the cause they advocate, as not to encourage, by their indivi- 
dual consumption, the production of the articles which they 
are so strenuous in forcing upon others. 

Assuming these premises, then, as not to be disputed, he goes 
further, aud says, that the Tariff Party only contribute for the 
support of Government, towards that portion of the revenue 
which is derived from foreign articles that do not enter into 
competion with American productions : for it is very evident, 
that, as far as they consume domestic fabrics, they do not con- 
tribute one dollar co the Public Treasury. He then concludes, 
that, if Mr. Clay’s plan of modifying the Tariff should succeed 
—that is, if the duties should be taken off of those articles only 
which cannot be produced in the U. States—the Tariff Party 
ly relieved from all contributions towards the 
support of the Government ; and, consequently, the whole re- 
venue would be collected from the Free Trade Party. 


“ ould he entire 


‘To us nothing is more clear than this reasoning, and, if there 
be any fallacy in it, we should be glad to see it pointed out. In 
order, however, that the matter may be too plain to hang a 
we will present the proposition in a more practi- 
cal shape, thus; 


doubt upon, 


A man Who « 
public revenve 


A mao who consumes the domestic articles which are pro- 


tected by the Tarid, pays no part of the public revenue, as far 
as his consumption of those articles extends. He only pays to- 
wards the public revenue, upon the foreign goods which he 
consumes ; cousequently, 

A man who consumes no foreign goods but such as are ad- 
mitted duty tree, pays nothing towards the support of the Go- 


msumes no foreign goods, pays no part of the 


' 
aud, 


veroment 


Should, therefore, Mr. Clay’s scheme be adopted, the Tariff 


Party will get cutirely clear of contributing to the support of 


the Government which affords security to their property and 
persons ; and the curious anomaly will be presented, that the 
whole expense of maintaining the Government will devolve 
upon those who are injured by the Protective Policy, and who 
are opposed to its existence. ‘This would be like the conduct 
of a pirate, who, after taking a vessel and cargo, should com- 
pel the crew to navigate the vessel into port, anti afterwards 
pay the expense of keeping the cargo safe in store; aud would 
be a beautiful illustration of that part of the Constitution which 
declares that “ all duties, imposts, and excises, shall be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 





PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 137. ] 


> 


2. 

SENATE.—The PRESIDENT commanicated the memorial of the 
Taritl Convention lately assembled in New York, i favor of the Pro- 
tective System; which, 

On motion of Mr. DICKERSON, was referred to the Committee 
on Manufactures, and ordered to be printed ; and, on motion of Mr. D. 
lomo extra copies were also o1 lered to be printed. 

Mr. CLAY presented the memorial of certain merchants of New 
York. engaged tn the silk trade, praying that specific duties may be 
imposed on the importation of silk instead of ad valorem duties. The 
memorialists say that ad valorem duties operate injartously both 
against the trader and the revenue. Mr. C. said, the memorial 
was re-spectful, and contained much valuable information, and he 
would therefore move that it be printed—which motion was adopted. 

Mr. KING, from the Committee on Public Lands, reported a_ bill 
granting a township of land to the 
Illinois, severally, for the purpose 
a secoud re ading. 

The resolution submitted on ] 
was taken up for consideration. 


Monpay. Marca 26, 1™ 


‘a? 


ates of Indiana, Missouri, and 
of education. Read and ordered to 


‘riday last, by Mr. HENDRICKS, 


Mr. CLAY, after some remarks. moved to add as an amendment to 
the resolution, the one offered by Mr. DICKERSON this morning. 

After some farther remarks from Messrs. CLAY, FORSYTH, KING, 
GRUNDY, and DICKERSON, the resolutions were further amended 
and adopted. 

The resolutions submitted on Friday, by Mr. WILKINS, were con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


HOUSE.—Mr. PLUMMER presented the petition of the Board 
of "Trustees of Oakland College, of Claiborne County, Mississippi, 
praying for a donation of land for the benefit of that institution. 

The SPEAKER presented the memorial of the New York Con- 
vention forthe protection of American industry, 5,006 copies of which 
were, on the motion of Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. DENNY presented two remonstrances from citizens, interested 
in the navigation of the Ohio river, against the erection of the pro- 
posed bridge at Wheeling, which were referred to the Committee of 
the Whole, that has the bill on that subject under consideration, and 
ordered to be printed, 

Mr. McCARTY, from the Committee on Internal Improvement, 
reported a bill to improve the mail road from Louisville to St. Louis, 
which was read twice and committed. 

The bill from the Senate for reorganizing the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, was next taken up. 

On the passage of the bill 
The ayes and noes, were ordered and taken, when the bill was 
passed Ayes—i101—Noes 66. 


Tvrspay, Marcu 27, 1832. 
SENATE.—The Senate, on motion of Mr. ELLIS, took up the 
bill for the benefit of Jefierson College, in the State of Mississippi ; 
which, on the motion of Mr. POINDEXTER, was amended, and then 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading 
Mr. WILKINS, on leave, introduced a bill confirming an act of the 
General Assembly of Virginia, in relation to the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, and authorizing a subscription for the western section thereof; 
which was read a first and second time and referred. 
Mr. BUCKNER introduced, on leave, a bill authorizing a grant of 
lands to aid in the construction of a canal in the State of Missouri; 
which was read a first and second time and referred. 
On motion of Mr. CLAY, the Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill for the relief of certain importers of merchandise, without 
notice of the Actof May 19, Jn28; and after a long discussion of its 
detail, it was recommitted to the Committee on Finance. 
Mr. WILKINS then called for the consideration of the bill from the 
House of Representatives, to apportion Representatives under the filth 
census ; which was agreed to. 
The question being on the motion to reconsider the vote on Mr. 
WEBSTER’S amendment to the bill (proposing a representation of 
fractions of one-half the ratio) it was determined in the affirmative, by 
yeas and nays, as follows: : 
YEAS.—Messrs. Bell. Benton, Buckner, Chambers, Clayton, Clay, 
Dickerson, Ewing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, Johnston, 
<night, Mangum, Miller, Poindexter, Prentiss, Robbins, Seymour, 
Silsbee, Smith, Sprague, Tomlinson, Waggamant Webster.—26. 
NAYS.—Messrs. Bibb, Brown, Dallas, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grun- 
dy, Hendricks, Hill, Kane, King, Marey, Robinson, Ruggles, Taze- 
well, Tipton, Troap, Tyler, White, Wilkins. —20. al 
The bill was then, after considerable conversation, referred to a Se- 
lect Committee of five members, namely: Messrs. Webster, Clayton, 
Mangum, Forsyth, and Hayne, to consider and report thereon. 


HOUSE.—Mr. WICKLIFFE. presented a petition complaining of 

the high taxes levied upon commerce in the navigation of the Ohio river, 

in the passage from Louisville to Portland and praying an appropria- 

tion, by Congress, for the redress of the grievance. It was referred to 

the Commiuttee on Roads and Canals. 

The bill for the relief of certein insolvent debtors of the United 

States was then taken up. The question was upon the third reading. 
The bill was passed without a division. 

The bill supplementary to the several acts in relation to the sale of 

the public lands was then taken up, 

And was passed by a vote of Ayes 119—Noes 44. 


Wasninetox, Marcu 31, 1832. 
The Senate was occupied, nearly the whole of yesterday, by an in- 
teresting and animated debate, growing out of a report from the Com- 
mittce on Manufactures, handed in by Mr. Dickerson their chairman, 
accompanied by a bill repealing the duties on certain articles not pro- 
tected by the present Tariff. ‘The report, in reference to the several 
propositions Which had been referred to them, declares that the commit- 
tee cannot decide on the subject ot the public lands, without receiving 
further information, which has been called for by a resolution of the 
Senate; speaks of the propositions of Messrs. Pomdexter and Hayne 
as highly mexpedient—the former difficult and unpracticable, and ‘the 
latter as interfering with the policy heretofore pursued Jof affording inci- 
dental protection to domestic industry; and also speaks of other reduc- 
| tions of duties which may hereafter be safely made. 
‘of the report and bill, Mr. 





On the reading 
Forsyth moved to recommit the latter, on 


—————— 





— a A, 
the ground that the report bemg in part as stated by the committee. 
did not comply with the implied instructions of the Senate, by preseyy. 
ing, in one view, all the subjects that had been referred to them. ‘Tho fF 
amount of reduction proposed by the bill os estimated by the committee 
at & 5,669,000, 

Messrs. Forsyth, Hayne, Clay, Dickerson, Miller, Foot, Holmes 
Benton, Smith, King, Mangnm, Sprague, Dallas, Marcy, Brown, anq 
Tazewell, took part in the debate; at the eonclusion of which the }jjj 
was-laid on the table, Yeas 27—Nays 19. The following is a copy of 
the bill: 

Be it enacted, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, m Congress assembled, That, from and after the ~ 
dav of —— neat, all the following articles of merchandise, when. jn. 
ported into the United States, in vessels of the United States, may be 
entered free of daty, to wit: all teas imported from China or any other 
place east of the Cape of Good lope, cotlee, eocea, almonds, figs, eur. 
rants, raisins, prunes, plums, dates, grapes, filberts, black pepper, cay. 
enne pepper, Cinnamon, cloves, Cassia, nutmegs, mace, pimnento, gin- 
ver, capers, camphor, indigo, madder, madder-root, gam arabic, gum 
senegal, shellac, lac dye, linseed, rapeseed and hempseed oil, sumac, 
argol, woad or pastel, barks, roots, nuts and berries used in dyeing, tur. 
meric, tortoise shell, sponge, crude saltpetre, satlron, sago, olives, India 
rubber, brass in plates, Peruvian bark, janiper berries, ox of juniper 
cochineal, ivory unmanufactured, opium, corks, quicksilver, aloes, am.- 
bergris, burgundy pitch, calomel, camomile flowers, coriander seed 
cantharides, castanas, catsup, chalk, coculus indicus, coral, corrosive 
sublimate, cutlasses, daggers, dirks, down and feathers of all kinds, 
epaulets and wings of gold and silver, filtering stones, tinfoil, frankin- 
cense, gainboge, hair peucils, bangers, hemlock, heubane, hones, horn 
plates for lanterns, ipecacuanha, ivory black, laudanum, macaroni, mil! 
stones, musk, nuts of all kinds, rattans unmanufactured, reeds unma. 
nufactured, rhabarb, rotten stone, sabres, spy glasses, telescopes, tama. 
rinds in sugar or molasses bristles, ox horns and all other horns and 
lips, parts of watches, sextants, quadrants, paintings, drawings, tin in 
plates and sheets, quills, and flax. 

Section 2. And be it further enacted, That, instead of the duties now 
payable, by law, on the following articles of merchandise, when im- 
ported into the United States, there shall be levied and collected on the 
same, When imported in vessels of the United States, from and after 
the — day of — next, the following duties, to wit: on all teas imported 
from any other place than above specified, or im vessels not of the U, 
States, ten cents per pound: Prortded, That nothing herem contained 
shall affect the rights of foreign vessels secured by treaty. 

Section 3. And be it further enacted, That the several articles of mer. 
chandise enumerated in this Act. which have been, or shall be hereaf- 
ter, put into the custom-house stores, under the bond of the importer, 
and shall remain under the control of the proper officer of the customs 
on the — day of — next, shall be subjectto no other duty than if the 
same Were imported respectively alter that day. Telegraph. 


preereerenern— 





COMIALERCIAL RECORD. 





[From the London Price Current. } 
LONDON, Feb. 21.—There is a little alteration in the Cotton Mar- 
ket. The late purchases are rather limited ; they consist of 370 Surat, 
ordinary at 44d, fine at 53d; 250 Pernams, fair, 74 to 73d; 100 Bow- 
ed. ordinary odd, fine bad > 4") Egyptian, fair, Ojd. 

| Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. } 

LONDON, Feb. 22.—The last accounts from Hamburg mention 
sales of new Rice at 16 m. Bo., which is better than had been expect- 
ed. ‘The stocks of old were rather large. The accounts from othe: 
German markets are not so well as from Hamburg. 

LIVERPOOL, Feb. 23.—This week our Cotton Market is tolerably 
steady, at last week's prices—the buyers proceeding cautiously, and, if 
any thing, the advantage in their favor. The sales for the last four days 
amount to about 5,500 bales of all kinds. 





Editorial Correspondence. 


Wasnineton, March 26th, 1832. 

Dear Sir: Uhave read your paper, the Banner of the Con- 
stitution, for some time, with much interest. Although I do 
not believe the present Tariff to be unconstitutional, | consider 
it a monstrous abuse of power. Two errors, I think, are com- 
mitted, in its discussion, by the gentlemen of the South. The 
first is, in pushing too far the constitutional argument: the 
other is, in dealing too much in abstract principles, and treat- 
iug the question as sectional. It is impossible to make the peo- 
ple of the Northern, Middle, and Western States, believe the 
‘Tariff uncoustitutioual ; and, when they are told, on all sides, 
that the question is sectional, beneficial to them, aud injurious 
only to the South, it is very natural they should believe it. But 
the question is not sectional, and ought not to be so treated. 
The system is as injurious to the great mass of the people in 
the North, as it is to all the people in the South. It is beueli- 
cial only to a few capitalists. It makes the people of the North 
slaves to them, and makes the South their provinces. The ea- 
Fpitalists of Boston may be compared to the Patricians of an- 
cient Rome. While they are draining the distant provinces of 
their wealth, they are creating around them a mass of depend- 
ence, degradation, and misery, which will destroy public vir- 
tue, and lead to their own ruin, as well as that of their country. 

No, sir, this question is not sectional. The farmers of New 
Engiand, and even ef Pennsylvania, have as deep an interest 
in putting an end to the existing system, as the planters of So. 
Carolina. ‘They support it, because they do not understand it. 
Could you make every farmer and mechanic in Pennsylvania 
know and reflect how much tax he pays upon every pound of 
sugar, bushel of salt, piece of flannel, ploughshare, chain, hoe, 
axe, set of horse-shoes, &c., the whole system would be over- 
turned in a year. ‘This should be the aim of all discussions. 
The People must be made to think of the tar when they pur- 
chase the taxed articles. It is the only means by which the 
fraud of the system can be unmasked, and its power over- 
thrown. 

Penusylvania reminds me of the well-broke milch-cow. She 
stauds still and permits strangers to rob ber offspring of the 
sustenance which nature has provided for it, and looks with 
kindoess on the plunderer. She has made her own invternal 
improvements, at a cost of many millions, and she is now tax- 
ed to pay the interest. Yet is she willing to be tariffed to the 
extent of a million a year, to make internal improvements ia 
other States. ‘The General Government has made the Cum- 
berland Road—it has given a million to aid in making the Ohio 
aud Chesapeake Canal—it is asked to give millions more to 
aid in making the Baltimore and Ohio Rail-Road. Here are 
three lines of internal improvement, parallel with each other, 
often in sight, at one point quarreling for the ground, and like- 





ly to make the United States both plaintiff and defendant ia 


| the same law-suit ; yet wood old Pennsylvania is willing to be 


taxed to make them all, although they come in competition 


with, and destroy the value of, her owo works! Was there ever 
such disinterestedness ? 
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How can any oneof your statesmen conceive that your State 
cau be benefitted by drawing a million of dollars from at anou- 
ally, to be speat in Maryland or Kentucky? Would it eurich 
your people, individually or in the aggregate, if the million 
raised from them, by the ‘Tariff, were put into a ship aud sunk 
in the ocean? Cau avy one conceive that their wealth or com- 





—— = — 


tucky are favorable to the growth of the plant, and may be 
supposed (at least by an advocate of protecting duties) to be 
interested in heavy duties upon importation of .hat commodi- 
ty, if duties could avail. 
their weight ; but, let me inquire, who derives the benefit? It 
\is conceded that dew or snow-rotted hemp is unsuitable for 


Ship-builders and navigators feel 


Confederation was formed for ‘ the common defence and gen- 
eral welfare” of the said Confederacy. It expressly declares 
that ‘‘each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independ- 
ence, and every other power, jurisdiction, and right, which ts 
not expressly delegated to the United States, in Congress as- 
sembled.” 


fort would be increased by such a constant drain? No one will 

‘ ne . . . . i 
maintain such an absurdity. Well, what is the dillerence, to 
Penvsylvania, whether the money raised from ber people be 


sunk in the ocean or expended in the distant West upon inter- 


nal improvemeuts which neither increase her commerce nor’ 
vield ber a dollar of revenue in return? So far as her interests 
are concerned, it is, to all intents and purposes, taken out of te 
pocke ts of her citizens and thrown into the fathomless sea. Yet 
your Legislature is in favor of going the whole with Mr. Clay, 
jor throwing out of your State million after million, for taxing 
your people to make all their own public works and helping to 
make the publie works of other States, who are too poor or 
wo niggardly to do it themselves! 

[ fear nothing will be done to ameliorate this system, at the 
present session of Congress. It will, therefore, become every 
friend of justice and the Union to use all the means within his 
power to dispel delusions and prepare the public mind for a 


just settlement of this dangerous question at the next session, | 


when existing motives to keep the country ta distraction will 
cease lO Operate. 





Rocky Comrort, (Gadsden Co., Florida,) , 
Mareh I4th, T=3. § 


ces, have successively attempted and abandoned the experi- 


naval purposes. Large crops have sometimes been raised in 
the great valley of the Ohio ; and cultivators, in various pla- 


ment of water-rotting, on account of the unwholesomeuess, 
unpleasantness, and hazard, of the operation. | may add, that, 
in some situations, water, at certain seasons, is not abundant ; 
apd, under such circumstances, they will have little chance of 
competition, with the North of Europe, for a long time, unless 
the chymmists shall point out an easier and more agreeable pro- 
cess of preparation. During two seasons—I think 1527 and 22, | 
(the exact period is not material) —the Russian hemp, no way | 
superior to our owno well prepared, was selling, in our Atlantic | 
'sea ports, for S2c0 te S500, while the American dew-rotted | 
was dull at half that price. Now, if a dillerence of $150 per! 
'ton be insufficient to induce the American to prepare his hemp | 














in the best manuer—lI leave you to draw tuferences. | 
| Your prophecy that Don Pedro wiil mount the throne of Por- | 
tugal, may be realized, since the Kenglish and French, malgre | 
their professions of non-intervention, appear to give bim coun- | 
tenance, and probably “aid and comfort.’ Without these, | 
cannot discover his great chance of success. Don Miguel is ia 
possession of the Royal authority, aud | remain without evi- 
dence that any numerous and strong party exists, in Portugal, 


Sir: Enclosed I send you wy subscription for the present 
volume of your valuable paper. Will you be pleased to send 
me No. 52 of Vol. I], which is the only number I have uot re- 
ceived. 

I cannot take leave of you without expressing my approba- 
tion of the course you have pursued. IL sincerely wish your 
paper could be read by every citizen of the Union ; it strikes at 
once at the root of the evil, and sustains its positions by such 
plain aud irrefutable arguments, as to bring them home to the 
understanding of all. I must say to you, ** Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” Continue, with your usual unwea- 
ried exertions, in the glorious cause iu which you are engaged, 
and L venture to say the day is not far distant when your eflorts 
will be crowned with success. ‘Then, a vew era will be com- 
menced in our country—the busy hum of prosperity will re- 
sound all over the Union—success will crown the efforts of all. 
Then, and pot ull then, will the Southerner (as well as the 
Northern man) receive that reward for his industry, of which 
the ** American System" pow so obviously deprives him. 








HayNevitie, (Lowndes Co., Alabama,) ? 
March 14th, 1832. 

Mr. Editor : Our cause is prospering in this quarter of the 
Union. ‘The people here feel the oppression of the iniquitous 
system designed, by an interested majority, to benefit the ma- 
pufacturer of those articles on which a protecting duty is paid, 
at the expense of the Southern planter, be he consumer or pro- 
ducer of the exported article in exchange for which the like 
foreign article is given. It will but illy satisfy bim who, in the 
language of Mr. Hayne, ‘is the victim of this system,” to be 
told, that, to bear the burdens thus imposed, is patriotic, is cal- 
culated, and alone calculated, to make him independent of fo- 
reign nations, and emphatically a freeman. Here, as it has 
always been, the oppressions of that sysiem have aroused a 
spirit which even ample concessions, on the part of those for 
whose benefit it was intended, will scarcely be able to allay. 
And, Mr. Editor, do not believe I exaggerate when I say that 
a large portion of our citizens entertain a spirit of opposition 
even to the legitimate measures of the Government, eugenuder- 
ed by that natural distrust which is certain to follow any very 
flagrant abuse of the powers entrusted to our rulers. Men 
should not calculate too largely on our love of country and 
Government ; they should also recollect that we have a love of 
liberty, and that a Government is endeared only as it secures 
us in the enjoyment of our rights and properties, against op- 
pression. Men very much mistake the character of the South- 
roo, ia the supposition that he is bound to bis Government by 
a blind delusion. He has, for his acts, bis likes, and his dis- 
likes, some good and substantial cause, some operative rea- 
sons. With him, that Government is oppressive, which, des- 
cending from its high purpose, intermeddles in the regulation 
of the domestic affairs of its members. Aud I assure you, that, 
so sure as the sun shall continue to perform his regular course, 
so sure, if this system of legislative traflicing is persevered in, 
will the people rise in their strength, and crush, as a torrent, 
their oppressors. 





Brazit, January 3d, 1832. 

My Dear Sir: * * * * If I may be allowed to forma 
conjecture, at this distance, concerning the effect to be produ- 
ced by your Philadelphia Free Trade Convention, [ should 
think it will be decidedly favorable to the cause you advo- 
cate, notwithstanding the conterntptuous opinionof * * * , ex- 
pressed in New York. Not that I suppose it will produce all 
you wish during the present session of Congress, which cannot 
fail to be an interesting one. I anticipate much pertinacity on 
the part of the cotton and woollea manufacturers, in support 
of the Tariff; and some iron masters of Peunsylvauia may 
join ; but, at the same time, I look for considerable conces- 
sions in reducing aud nearly abolishing the impost on many 
other things. Mr. Benton will renew his efforts on the subject 
of Salt, and to relieve the Indian trade from the duty on blan- 
kets, strouding, &c. A commencement, | trust, will be made 
in reducing the custom-house revenues ; and thus, by leaving 
the citizens the means of public improvements in their respec- 
tive States—enfeebling one of two principles intended for mu- 
tual support in Mr. Clay’s “System.” Rufus King once told 
me he dreaded the temptation when a large surplus in the 
Treasury should produce a scramble in Congress about the di- 
Vision. 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits of a system aiming 
to encourage the home-growth or manufacture of certain arti- 
cles, there can be no possible use in oppressing one useful 
branch of home-industry, without benefit to any other. There 
is a view of the duty on hemp, which | do not remember to 
have seen presented in any publication on the subject of the 


}in Spain and Portugal object to the reigning Monareh on ae- 


inclined to displace him, for the purpose of putting Don Pedro | 
in power. When the cannon of the French squadron swept | 
the ‘Tagus, and commanded Lisbon, where was Don Pedro’s 
party? Is Don Pedro a man “fit to disturb the peace of all 
the world. and rule it whea ‘us wildest!" I do not understand 
that Don Miguel's talents are of an order superior to his bro- 
ther's—concede them par nobile fratrum in ability, and that 
the former is cruel—a vice which is uot ascribed to the latter. 
even by our friend * * * * * *—but does the Apostolie Party 


count of that quality? In fine, | imagine that Don Pedro’s 
success, if achieved, will be owing to external aid and counte- 
nance. I presume, however, that you are much better inform- 
ed of the actual state of things in Portugal, than | am. 





FOR THE BANNER OF THE 


RIGHTFUL REMEDIES FOR THE 
OF GRIEVANC ES—No. 3. 
We shal! now undertake to show that the Constitution of the 
United States is a Federal compact. 
Now, the Constitution is either Federal, or it is National. 
We are aware it has been said, by Mr. Livingston and others, 
to be a mixture of both ; but we deny that any such mixture 
can exist. A mixture of death and life might as well exist ta 
the animal body, as a mixture of Federal and National quali- 
ties in the political hody: for the several States, io forming the 
Constitution, have either reserved to themselves the uncontrol- 
ed right of sovereiguty, or they delegated it. They are either 
sovereign, or they are not sovereign. If they are sovereign, 
then is the Government Federal—-if they are uot sovereign, 
then is the Government National. 
We are aware that Mr. Rawle denies that the Constitution 
is Federal, Ile says: ** The States do net enter inte the Union 
upon Federal principles,"—p.26. And again he says, that very 
little of a pure federative quality was meant to be retained in 
the Constitution of the United States,—p.243. 

We will now proceed to lay down a few propositions, and 
we shall proceed to their establishment. 

1. The several States forming the Constitution of the United 
States, were free, sovereign, and independent, at the time of 
the formation aud adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

2. They delegated certain powers, in forming their compact, 
to be exercised by the Government they were about to consti- 
tute, and reserved all others to themselves : And, 

3. They reserved to themselves an uncontrolled right of sove- 
reignty, freedom, and independence. 

If these positions are true, then is the Constitution Federal, 
and the States the only proper parties to that instrument. 

First. The several States forming the Constitution were free, 
sovereign, and independent, at the time of the formation and 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States. Let us ex- 
amine this matter a little. 

The Declaration of American Independence, on the 4th of 

uly, 1776, was the act which gave birth to the American State 
sovereignties. This was an act of a Federal body. This De- 
claration of Independence sets forth that * We, the Represeat- 
atives of the United States, in General Congress assembled, do 
solemnly publish and declare these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free, sovereign, and independent States ; and 
that, as free, sovereigu, and indepeadeut States, they have full 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract ailiances, estab 
lish commerce, and do all other acts and things which independ- 
ent States may of right do.” 

Judge ‘Tucker says: ‘“* Whatever political relation existed 
between the American Coloates autecedent to the Revolution, 
as constituent parts of the British Empire, or as dependancies 
upon it, that relation was completely dissolved and aunihilated 
from that period. From the moment of the Revolution, they 
hecame, severally, independent and sovereign States, possessing 
all the rights, jurisdictions, and authority, that other sovereign 
States, however constituted, or by whatever title denominated, 
possess ; and bound by uo ties but of their own creation, ex- 
cept such as all other civilized nations are equally bound by, 
and which together constitute the customary law of uations.” 
1 Tuck. Black. App. 150. 

“By this great measure,” says Mr. Rawle himself, * the 
Congress of Provinces became at once the Congress of so ma- 
ny sovereign States, entitled to places in the catalogue of Na- 
tions.”—p.21. 

The Confederation of 1777 was formed by Delegates, not 
from the people of the United States in their national capaci- 
ty, but from the several States in their sovereign capacity, inde- 
pendent of each other ; and those Articles expressiy recoguiz- 
ed the sovereignty of the respective individual States. It styles 
itself “The United States of America.” It declares, express- 


CONSTITUTION. 


REDRESS 


by Mr. Randolph, Mr. 


Mr. Rawle also admits, that, by the Articles of Confedera- 


tion, “* The United States were formed into a Federal body, 
with an express reservation, to each State, of its Sreedom, sove- 
eignty, and independence, and of every power, right, and juris- 
diction, not expressly delegated to the United States, in Con- 
eress assembled.”—View p.21. 


The Convention of 1787, which formed the Constitution of 


the United States, was not a delegation from the people of the 


Uuited States in their national capacity, but a delegation from 
the State sovereignties. This appears from the manner of their 
appvintment, and the disproportion of representatives from the 
several States of which it was composed. The delegates were 
appointed by the State Legislatures, and the number of dele- 
gates Was not proportioned to the population of the States 
which they represented. ‘That the Convention was a delega- 


‘tion from the State sovereignties, and a Federal body, appears 


from the manner of proceeding : they voted, not by personal 


| represe ntation, but by States. 


Mr. Rawle admits, that, ia the formation of the Constitution 
of the United States, * It was not the simple act of a homoge- 
neous body of men, either large or small : it was to be the act 
of many independent States, though in a greater degree the act 


of the people, set in motion by these States : it was to be the 


act of the people of each State. and not of the people at large. 


—p.13. 


‘The Convention thus formed did not adopt a Consolidated 


National Goveroment, with unlimited powers, which would 
annihilate the State Sovereignties. 


This form of government 

was proposed by General Alexander Hamilton, and advocated 

sutler, Mr. Governeur Morris, Mr. 

Charles Pinckney, and Mr. Madison and other distinguished 

members of the Convention. But this plan of a Federal Go- 

veroment was thought by the majority too energetic. It was 

opposed by John Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, and William 

Paterson, of New Jersey, &c. who zealously advocated the 

cause of the State Sovereignties. It was solemnly discussed, 

aud it was deliberately and formally rejected. 

Therefore, after much discussion and solemn argument, the 
Convention adopted the present Constitution of the U. States 
—in which instrument, the powers delegated are few and de- 
fined, extending to a few enumerated and specified objects. All 
powers, not so delegated, the States have reserved to them- 
selves, including an uncontrolled right of freedom, sovereignty, 
and independence. ‘That this was at that time the opinion of 
the Convention, will appear by a statement made by Judge 
Wilson, who was one of the Federal Convention, in a speech, 
delivered on the 26th of November, 1737, in the Convention of 
Pennsylvania, assembled to take into consideration the Consti- 
tution framed by the Federaf Convention for the United States. 
He thus explained their views, to the Pennsylvania Conven- 
tion : 

“The United States may adopt any one of four different 
systems. They may become consolidated into one Govern- 
ment, in which the separate existence of the States shall be 
entirely absorbed : they may reject any plan of union or asso- 
ciation, and act as separate and unconnected States: they may 
form two or more Confederacies: they may unite into one Fe- 
deral Republic. Which of these systems ought to have been 
proposed by the Convention? To support, with vigor, a sin- 
gle Government over the whole extent of the United States, 
would demand a system of the most unqualified and unremit- 
ting despotism. Such a number of separate States, contigu- 
ous in situation, unconnected and disunited in Government, 
would be, at one time, the prey of foreign force, foreign influ- 
ence, and foreign intrigue—at another, the victims of mutual 
rage, rancour, and revenge. Neither of these systems found 
advocates in the late Convention—I presume they will not find 
advocates in this. Would it be proper to divide the U. States 
into two or more Confederacies? It will not be unadvisable 
to take a more minute survey of this subject. Some aspects 
under which it may be viewed, are far from being, at first sight, 
uninviting. ‘Two or more Confederacies would each be more 
compact and more manageable than a single one extending 
over the same territory. By dividing the United States into 
two or more Confederacies, the great collision of interests, ap- 
parently or really different and contrary, in the whole extent 
of their domiuion, would be broken, and in great measure dis- 
appear, in the several parts. But these advantages, which are 
discovered from certain points of view, are greatly overbalan- 
ced by inconveniences that will appear on a more accurate ex- 
amination. Animosities and perpetual wars would arise from 
assigning the extent, the limits, and the rights, of the different 
Confederacies. The expense of Government would be muolti- 
plied by the number of Federal Governments. The dangers 
resulting from foreign influence and internal dissenuions, would 
not, perhaps, be less great and alarming, in the instance of dif- 
ferent Confederacies, than in the instance of different, though 
inore numerous unassociated States. These observations, and 
many others that might be made on the subject, will be suffi- 
cient to evince that a division of the U. States, into a number 
of separate Confederacies, would probably be an unsatisfactory 
and an unsuccessful experiment. ‘The remaining system which 
the American States may adopt, is, a union of them under one 
Confederate Republic. It will not be necessary to employ much 
time, or many arguments, to show that this is the most eligible 
system that ean be proposed. By adopting this system, the vi- 
gor and decision of a wide-spreading Monarchy may be joined 
to the freedom and beneficence of a contracted Republic. The 
exteut of territory, the diversity of climate and soil, the num- 
ber, and greatness, and connection, of lakes aud rivers, with 
which the United States are intersected. and almost surround- 
ed, all indicate an enlarged Government to be fit and advanta- 
geous.for them. The principles and dispositions of their citi- 
zeus indicate that, in this Government, liberty shall reign tri- 
umphunt. Such, indeed, have been the general opinions and 
wishes entertained since the era of our independence. If these 
opinions and wishes are as well-founded as they have been ge- 
ral, the late Convention were justified in proposing to their 
constituents one Confederate Republic, as the best system of a 
National Government for the United States.”—|[ Wilson's Lect. 


30, p.287. 




















Tariff. You are aware that large districts in Obio and Ken- 


ly, that each State retains its right of sovereignty, aud that the 


| New Jersey. SULPICIUS. 
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MR. JEFFERSON’S DOCTRINE OF NULLI- 
FICATION. 
From the United States Telegraph. 

{meporTANT DocumMENT. We have been permitted to lay 
before our readers the following important extract from a letter 
written to the Hon. Warren R. Davis, by Mr. Jefferson's grand 
son and executor : 





« Ricnmonp, March 8, 1832. 


‘“* Dear Sir: Last spring, when I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you, in Washington, you inquired of me if I had any evi- 
dence in my possession, which would show whether Mr. Jeffer- 
son was or was pot the author of the resolutions offered by Mr. 
Breckenridge, in the Kentucky Legislature, in ‘98. I have ex- 
amined and compared the MSS. in my possession, with both 
the resolutions offered by Nicholas and Breckenridge: the first 
I find almost verbatim, as far as they go—the second, in part 
the ideas, but not the language. The MSS. contain nine re- 
solutions. Nicholas adupted seven entire, and part of the 
eighth. Breckenridge took the ideas in part of the omitted 
resolutions. I send you that omitted by Nicholas—you can best 
determine how far it concurs with Breckenridge’s. 

“ Resolution eighth, after the words “‘no man or body of 
men on earth,” add, ** that, in cases of the abuse of the dele- 
« gated power, the members of the General Government being 
‘chosen by the people, a change by the people would be the 
‘constitutional remedy ; but, where powers are assumed, 
‘which have not been delegated, a nullification of the Act is 
‘the rightful remedy ; that every State has a natural right, in 
cases not within the compact [casus non federis] to nullify, of 
their own authority, all assumptions of power by others with- 
in their limits ; that, without this right, they would be under 
the dominion, absolute and unlimited, of whomsoever might 
exercise this right of judgment for them : that, nevertheless, 
this Commonwealth, from motives of regard and respect for 
its co-States, has wished to communicate with them on the 
subject ; that with them alone it is proper to communicate, 
they alone being parties to the compact, and solely authoriz- 
‘ed to judge, in the last resort, of the power exercised under 
“it. Congress, being not a party, but merely the creature of 
the compact, and subject, as to its assumptions of power, to 
‘the final judgment of those by whom, and for whose use, it- 
self and its powers were all created and modified.” 

* Again, towards the conclusion of the same resolution, after 
the words “and will each,” (add) “take measures of its own 
“ for providing that neither these Acts, nor any others of the 
* General Government, not plainly and intentionally authoriz- 
ed by the Constitutiou, shall be exercised within their re- 
spective territories.” 

“9. Resolved, That the said Committee be authorized to 
communicate, by writing or personal conferences, at any time 
or place whatever, with any person or persons who may be 
appointed, by any one or more of the co-States, to corres- 
pond or confer with them ; and that they lay their proceed- 
ings before the next session of Assembly.” 

‘The above will give the whole of the MSS. omitted in the 
first Kentucky resolutions. ‘The variations in those resolutions 
are merely such as would occur in copying or printing. You 
will perceive the sentence containing the word * nullification,” 
nearly resembling an expression in the second resolution, and 
that many of the ideas are the same.” 
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From the Liverpool Times, of January Ath. 


THE IRON MANUFACTURE OF FRANCE. 


The utmost exertions have lately been made, by the Govern- 
ment, as well as by individuals, in France, to raise the iron 
manufacture, and especially the important branch of machine- 
making, to an equality with that of England ; for which pur- 
pose English capitalists and workmen have received protection 
and assistance in this country, and laws have been passed, in-. 
tended te protect the French iron master in his competition 
with foreigners. These measures have certainly had the effect 
of stimulating the production and manufacture of iron in ap 
extraordinary degree ; but Lam inclined to think the French 
have *“‘paid dear for their whistle,”’ as the price of iron is now 
25 to 5U per centum higher in France than in England ; and 
every steam-engine, every silk-loom, spinning-jenoy, dressing- 
machine, aud printing-press, every musket and piece of ord- 
nanee, every plough, spade, knife, hammer, nail, and screw, 
every fire-grate, poker, kettle, chain, and hinge, are, at least, 
one-third dearer than the same articles might be had for from 
Eogland. Whilst it is true, therefore, that a business bas been 
created, which employs many thousand hands, and a large 
amount of capital, it ts no less true that this is supported by 
taaing the industry of all the silk, woollen, cotton, and lace 
manufacturers, ali the shopkeepers, husbandmen, housekeep- 
ers, and peasants, amongst the thirty millions of the French 
population. ‘This displays the beauty of a system of commer- 
cial protection, in which France is now, I apprehend, hopeless- 
ly plunged ; it makes founderies blaze and smoke, and facto- 
ries rear their heads ; but it caanot do the impossible, as the 
French say—it cannot transfer the all-valuable coal-fields of 
England to Normandy or Picardy—it cavnot make French 
iron equal to Swedish and English-it cannot enable the French 
manufacturer to compete with the English in any foreign mar- 
ket—it cannot extend the favored branches of industry beyond 
the supply of the home market—nor can it prevent any single 
purchaser of tools or clothing, throughout all the towns and 
villages of France, from Calais to Bayonne, being taxed, in 
every such purchase, (to the aggregate amount of some mil- 
lhons) for the maintenance of this artificial system. This comes 
of looking at the producers, and forgetting the interests of the 
consumers—that is, of the whole nation.—~| Letler in the Leeds 
Ali rcuriy. 


WLO PAYS THE DUTY? 








From the Baltimore Republican. 


A contest on the fisk 1s going the rounds, which has long agi- 
tated the quacks in polities. It is, whether duties—that is, tax- 
es—on articics imported, do or do not really reduce the price 
of the article to the consumer. Now, if duties really reduced 
the price on such erticies,it would follow thata National Debt is 
a national blessing, and that, whatever people paid the most 
taxes. were best governed. Accordingly, to be consistent, pe- 





titions should be got up to restore the duties on salt, coffee, tea, 
and molasses, before Congress adjourns, and money be accu- 
wulated in the Treasury, no matter for what purpose. The 
evidence of this preposterous assertion is sought in their state- 
ment that the prices of salt, &c. have increased”since the re- 
duction, aad it proves the matter just as the balance of trade, 
by custom-house reports, proves that the U. States are poor, 
have been poor, and will grow poorer, although we have quin- 
tupled our numbers and our wealth since we have been an 
independent people. ‘There is not an apple-woman at the cor- 
ner, who does not know the difference between buying a thing, 
and selling a thing, as they express it. 

The real fact is, that, whatever party is in the market, to use 
a mercantile phrase, pays the additional tax or duty, and that 
party which is out of the market reaps the benefit of a redue- 
tion ; as, for instance, take any other commodity—say a house: 
if A wants one, and goes out, that is, into the market, to buy 
one, he will have to pay B, the seller, sach price as B chooses 
to ask ; whereas, contrarywise, if B wants to sell a house, and 
goes out to sell one, he will have to take what A chooses to 
give. It is, therefore, ouly when the wants of A and B are 
equal, that a just and fair price is paid and received for the 
house. So it must be with respect to all dutiable articles—oth- 
er things being equal, the addition of a duty will add to the 
cost of the article, and the reduction of the duty will effect a 
reduction of the price. 

I believe it may be easily proved that the late high duties on 
salt, &c. have been the cause of the increase in the prices which 
are said to have taken place since the reduction of those duties. 
The consumption of these articles was diminished in conse- 
quence of these duties ; then the seller was in market, the ar- 
ticle being produced and brought into the country beyond the 
demand, fe!l in price, the producer increasing the quantity, to 
make up for the low prices, until ruin, or, at least, certain loss, 
induced hin to lessen the production ; now, that the duties are 
lower, the price becomes higher from scarcity, then the buyer 
isin market. But this is a state of things which will sot last; 
and, if the old duties were restored, the prices of salt, Xe., 
would be increased immediately. 

Will the tariff men contend, that, when the people of the U. 
States were paying twenty cents a bushel on salt, the price be- 
ing sixty to seventy cents, and on coflee five cents, the price 
being thirty, they paid nothing, or that the millions which have 
been paid into the Treasury, upon these articles, have really 
been paid by other nations! 

‘They may as well: for the whole system of United States’ 
revenue has long been as much au abuse as was the sales of in- 
dulgencies some ages back. ‘The poor Americans are treated, 
in it, more like brutes than like au enlightened and free peo, 
ple. Ihave known a poor widow to grumble, and pray for a 
reduction of her direct or State tax of three dollars, when she 
was payiog thirty dollars, cent by cent, on salt, coffee, &c.— 
knowing neither how much she paid, nor where the money 
went. The stubble is so artfully mixed up with the straw, that 
the poor animals are taught to take the whole for nourishment. 

O. Bb. 
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THE TRUE FREE TRADE GROUND. 








From the Salem Gazette. 


Had Mr. Clay been seriously disposed to bring the agitating 
question of the Tari to an end, by an equitable compromise, 
he would have proposed an equalization of duties on all arti- 
cles whatever. But he has taken his stand * on the brink, the 
very verge” of despotism, for that system is but little removed 
from despotism, which would inflict a burden on the country of 
perhaps sixty millions annually, to accrue principally to the 
benefit of a comparatively insignificant number of individuals. 
It is time, then, for the free T'rade Party to take their stand; 
and they should take a stand that will be sanctioned by the 
purest principles of Political Economy, that will bear the test 
of experience, and become more popular and more approved, 
as intelligence becomes more extended, and good common 
sense dissipates the clouds of delusion which speculators and 
demagogues have thrown over this subject. It should be based 
on precisely the same course of reasoning, and the same rules, 
by which every intelligent citizen conducts his own private 
concerns. ‘These are, to avail ourselves of the cheapest mar- 
ket for supplies, and to arrange the burdens, which may be ne- 
cessary, so as to be least onerous to the burdened. ‘T'o carry 
out these principles, the advocates of Free Trade must take 
a directly Opposite position to that of Mr. Clay; for the mode 
by which Gur supplies will be most cheaply obtained, and our 
burdens of taxation most alleviated, will be by abolishing all 
duties on every article which is, or can be, produced in this coun- 
try, and by levying the whole revenue necessary to the support of 
Government on foreign lururies that cannot be produced here. 
All the requirements of the Treasury may be readily supplied 
by a very moderate duty on silks, spices, brandies, and the bet- 
ter kinds 'of wines, linens, laces, &e. It is perfectly evident 
that a/l that would be paid on these articles, would be what 
was actually paid as revenue, and would, therefore, be paid for 
the good of all. Butas we have seen in the case of woollens,* 
whenever duties are paid on articles, which are also manufac- 
tured at home, the country pays ihe same amount on the same 
quantity to the manufacturer as to the Government, and may, 
therefore, be loaded with five or ten times the amount of the 
nominal impost. 

By adopting the mode of raising a revenue exclusively from 
foreign productions, we place every interest in this country on 
an equal footing—we look for protection ouly to our own en- 
terprize, and industry, and skill, and to God and nature. If 
we have natural or physical advantages, that is, advantages of 
position, of soil or climate, there is intelligence enough among 
us to avail ourselves of them; if we are but equal in these res- 
pects, our own extraordinary exertions will ensure us extraor- 
dinary success—if we are inferior, we shall not be guilty of 
the folly of attempting to force on our pursuits against the ir- 
resistible power of natural causes. 

Nor should the advocates of Free Trade despair of success. 
The views of the majority may not yet be sufliciently expand- 
ed to embrace this doctrine—a portion of the people may not. 
as yet, be able to look beyond the immediate interest of the 
day, to that grand national benefit of which all would be 
sharers, and the share to each greater than aay temporary in- 
convenience he might experience. But with the advantages 
we now possess in this country—freedom from debt, and, there- 


*In the last Gazette. 





fore, well situated to make the experiment—abundance of 
schools, and, therefore, the certainty of more enlightene, 
views—an extended commerce, and, therefore, the cultivatio, 
of more liberal intercourse and feeling as regards foreign coup. 
tries—the opponents of restriction and monopoly have every 
thifg to hope. ‘Their surest pledge of final success, however, 
will be found in the very system which the Tariff Party seem, 
determined to force on the country, for it will not succeed 
either in its object of revenue or protection. The smuggle, 
will be the only importer—he will pocket the first, and in ¢op. 
nexion with the undue competition which the establishment ¢; 
the system will induce, will destroy the last. Their plans bg. 
ing thus defeated, they will see, at last, that the true interes, 
of manufactures, as of every branch of business, is best pro. 
moted by being left to its own resources, and to the skill aug 
industry of those who undertake them. 


A FRIEND TO EQUAL RIGHTS, 








From the Bradford Settler. 





AN EDITOR’S LEVEE. 


“Well, Mr. Editor, l’ve brought you some wheat—where dy 
you want it put?” “7 will show you—You wish credit for ;; 
on your account!” “ Yes, I think it time that I pay sone. 
thing.” * Very well, sir— every little helps’—and this comes 
at a very scarce time.” 


* Tlow are you, sir?” “1 am well, sir—take a seat.” “| 
have brought you a fine ham to pay for my paper—what do 
you allow a pound?" * The highest market price.” * This 
weighs twenty pounds—I wish you to give me credit for it.” 


‘* What's the news to-day, Mr. Editor—any from Europe?” 
“There is something said about the Cholera, Reform Bil), 
French polities, war in Turkey, &c.—here is a paper contain. 
ing the latest dates.” [Reads, under the head of Miscellane- 
ous, ‘The printer is not like a chameleon—he cannot live on 
wind, although he sometimes puffs—he eats vegetables, meat, 
and bread, when his subscribers pay for their papers.) “I'm 
thinking, sir, that a litte money would not come amiss to you 
—here are three dollars for my paper—please put it on you 
book—I will try to be more punctual in future.” 


“T want to take your paper—and here is one dollar in ad- 
vance.” 

‘Do you want any wood to-day?” “ Yes, sir, on newspa- 
per account.” “I have a couple of cords which I want to go 
that way.” 


‘Will you take eight or nine bushels of oats on my pewspa- 
per account!” * Yes, sir, and glad to get them.” 


* Are you the Editor?” * Yes, sir.’ * Will you take an 
order ou ove of the stores, for three dollars?” “An order on 
any of the stores in town will auswer.” 


“Every trade must live,"—here’s an advertisement offering 
a splendid assortment of goods for sale, enumerating mapy of 
the articles—call at my store, and you shall have your pay— 
I'm not one of these kind of men who would spoil a jack-knife 
to skin a flint.” 


‘*T want you to put an advertisement in the paper for five or 
six journeymen—lIl must have more hands, or I shall lose my 
customers.” 


‘Here's a county order, I want you to take for my paper.” 
‘*It is as good as the cash.”’ 


‘| suppose you will take a pair of shoes on my account?” 
‘* Yes, sir, all kinds of work.” 

* Please to look over your books, and tell me the amount of 
my advertising bill—I will pay you.” 


“Can you print a job, that will come to about twenty dol- 
lars, this week?” “ Yes,sir.”” “I will leave the money with 
you now—five, ten, fifteen, twen” 


Whew '—Reader, there is not a word of the above true—it’s all 
@preAM!! Bat, 


EDITORS CAN'T LIVE ON WIND. 


We observe the following pithy and humorous remarks in the 
editorial column of a New York paper, and we advise all our 
brother editors to publish it: 

Our subscribers, and others who owe to us money, will take 
notice that pay-day is coming on, and their debts ought to be 
paid. We can enumerate many reasons for it—but the few 
following will suffice : 

In the first place, the paper-maker wants his pay. 

2d. Our workmen want their pay. 

Jd. Our inkmen want their pay. 

4th. Our carriers want their pay. 

oth. Our very ‘ printer's d...1’ wants his pay. 

Gth. And even the very butcher and baker want their pay 
also—*' but they may see where they get it.” 

And, indeed, all!—all !—and every body !—want their pay 
from the ** poor Printer.” 

Doth not, then, he—yea, ha—want his pay also ? 

For, as the celebrated Doctor Green, of Reading, sayeth—A 
Printer cannot live on wind, like the organ-pipes in a country 
church : he must have his pay, as well as other folks.” 
Creer aD 


-_—-—— 





EDITED BY CONDY RAGUET. 








TERMS¢—This paper is published every Wepyespay, and will, as 
heretofore, advocate the principles of Free Trade and a limited con- 
struction of the Constitution. 

{> The price is Five Dotiars per annum, payable annually in ad- 
vance.——Subscriptions for less than a year at the rate of Six Dot3ars 
per annum. 

> Communications to be addressed to the Editor, and all postages 
to be paid, except upon letters enclosing the amount of one year’s sub- 
scription. 

{> There are no permanent Agents for this paper, at any place, and 
all payments are to be made directly to the Editor, who incurs the risk of 


their transmission by mail, and will forward receipts therefor, free of 
postage, to the subscribers. 
> The notes of any solvent Banks, most «onvenient to the subscri- 
bers, will be accepted in payment. 
Printed by T. W. USTICK, No. 3. Franklin Place, (near the 
Post Otlice,) Philadelphia. 
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